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BUILDING AND EQUIPPING | 
FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

By C. Harry Atkinson. This book provides 
something badly needed: authentic, compre- 
hensive and positive building guidance for 
church educational units. 


Denominational executives, architects, leaders 
in Christian education developed its contents. 


Well illustrated. $3.50 a copy. Add for post- 
age-handling: 12¢ for one copy, 6¢ for each 
additional copy. 


YOU CAN'T BE HUMAN ALONE 

By Margaret E. Kuhn. A new pamphlet with 
fresh ideas for group participation techniques. 
Written for church group leaders. 64 pp., 40¢ 


LABORATORY SCHOOL MANUAL FOR 
THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN'S 
WORKERS. 

Interprets the objectives and standards of a 
laboratory school. 


Suggests other types of situations in which the 
laboratory method can be used. $1.25 


ORDER from 

Office of Publication and Distribution 
National Council of Churches 

Box 301, Madison Sq. Station 

New York 10, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE 
THROUGH THE CHURCH 


By Lee J. Gable. Provides a wide view of the 
church; such as, organizing the church to 
serve families; planning the church program; 
building and equipping; enlisting and devel- 


oping volunteer workers. 


Of help to church school superintendents, 
directors of Christian education, pastors, field 
workers. Recommended for curriculum use in 
college and seminary classes. 


$1.25 a copy. Add for postage: 12¢ for one 
book, 6¢ for each additional book. 


USING ROLE PLAYING 
IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Describes spontaneous dramatization as an 
aid in improving relationships among people. 
7¢; 70¢ for 12. 


YOUR CHURCH LIBRARY 


A pamphlet that provides specific suggestions 
on planning, budget, selecting and circulating 
books. Includes a service of dedication of a 


library. 25¢ 


You may also order 
from your denominational book store or local 


council of churches. 
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Ecitorials 


@ “PLANNED PARENTHOOD?” is a term used primarily 


with reference to planning small families, but large 


families, too, are most successful when they have been 
planned. This is the conclusion reached in The Large 
Family System, by James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor 
Stoker Boll. The book is the report of a study of one 
hundred large families as seen through the eyes of per- 
sons who were children in those families. The authors 
are both eminent professors and research persons at the 
University of Pennsylvania and the book ($6.) was pub- 
lished by University of Pennsylvania Press. 

The study was analytical rather than statistical, though 
the report does give some statistical tables. In addition 
to the one hundred large families studied, persons from 
fifty other large families were consulted. The families 
represent something of a cross section of education, re- 
ligion, cultural background, vocations, and geographical 
locations. Each family included six or more children. 
Some of the findings of the study are important for 
Journal readers, and students of the family will find the 
book worth a detailed reading. 

Only twenty-five of the hundred fathers and eighteen 
of the mothers definitely wanted large families in advance 
of having them. The indications are that wanting a large 
family contributed to happiness and success when the 
large family came into being. The results of the study 
emphasize the importance of planning, whether it be for 
a small or a large family. 

Family rituals seem to have made a significant con- 
tribution to good relationships within families. Some 
of the most happy memories center around the celebra- 
tion of birthdays, anniversaries, religious observances, 
and other occasions when the family was drawn together 
in ritual or festivity. 

Happiness in a large family is an achievement, not 
an accident, and it comes when both parents work con- 
stantly at making the family group a happy one. Parent- 
hood is an art which must be learned. The school of 
parenthood in a large family is always in session, but 
the lessons come only to parents willing to pay the price 
of constant effort, open-mindedness, and objectivity. 
Personality traits are not enough. Meeting the problems 
of parenthood is not merely a matter of attitude but also 
of accumulating a “know-how.” 

Large families seem to operate to socialize their chil- 
dren. Whereas a family of five provides ten possible 
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individual-to-individual relationships and 90 possib! 
combinations of relationships, a family of ten provide 
forty-five individual-to-individual relationships and 28 
501 possible combinations. On the other hand, this valu 
of a large family can be counteracted by a tendenc 
toward clannishness, with the children finding so muc 
satisfaction within the family that they do not exten 
their interests sufficiently to the outside. 

Though there are exceptions, the large families studie 
indicated a definite tendency toward contributing to tk 
emotional security of their members. Something in th 
atmosphere of the family seemed to promote emotion: 
security even when there were economic and othe 
difficulties. This securityseemed to have come largel 
from the relationships among the children and the chi 
dren’s understandings of each other’s problems. 


There is definite indication that offspring of thes 
large families were good marital risks, but they did n« 
perpetuate the large-family (six or more children 
pattern. 

Children of large families tend to take over a larg 
share of the leadership and the discipline within th 
group of children. Even in the most successful familie 
with parents alert to their own responsibilities, there we 
a very healthy and productive participation in famil 
responsibility by all the members. There were stron 
indications of what many educators and research in grou 
relations have pointed out, that children can often teac 
each other more effectively than adults can teach then 
In some of the families the parents exploited their chil 
dren at this point, to indulge in their own indolence ¢ 
pleasure, and responsibility became a burden to th 
children. 

The book is concluded with a very interesting pare 
graph in which it is stated that some couples shoul 
limit family size and others increase it, in both cases i 
the interest of better family life. The data from the stud 
seem to say that there are real advantages in havin 
several children, in contrast with the one- and two-chil 
family pattern. “Mathematically, this may mean . . 
not the small family system with its one or two childre: 
nor the large one which this study has considered, bu 
a medium-sized one, with from four to five children 


This book could well go onto the reading list of youn 
couples seriously interested in planning their familie 


Christian education is stewardship educatio: 


@ THE EMPHASIS for Religious Education Week this 
year (September 29 to October 6) is on Christian steward- 
ship. As an aid to making this emphasis as helpful 
as possible throughout the year as well as during that 
week, the Journal is carrying in this issue four articles 
in this field. The facts given in Mr. Newby’s article about 
the large amount of money controlled by young people 
sharpen the importance of stewardship education for 
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children and young people, as well as for adults. ‘To 
often it is assumed that persons have to be nickel an 
dime givers until they become adults. Actually, in som 
local churches the giving—and the devotion and evange 
listic effort, too—of children and young people is < 
generous or more generous than that of adults. Christia 
education at its best is Christian stewardship educatio1 
lifting up the whole relationship of man to God. 
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| g INDA was a college freshman. 


| Her question was manifestly sincere 

_and showed a genuine concern. “How 

"can I keep the sense of God’s pres- 

-ence in my life?” she asked. “I feel 

‘close to him when I go to the chapel 

|for morning and evening devotions. 

| But during the day, my studies and 
| other things I have to do drive 
|him out of my mind.” 

|| My mind did a flip-flop. What have 

|| we taught Linda and her truly religi- 

ous classmates, I asked myself, about 
| the Christian experience of God? 

'__ Iasked some of Linda’s peers where 

| and when they felt they had experi- 

| enced God’s presence most truly. “In 

\the quiet and peace of nature here at 

| camp,” said Anne. “In my scientific 

“| studies as I have observed the order 

| of nature,” said Bill. “At the U.N. 

| seminar,” said Clarence. 

| All true, I told myself. All wonder- 
ful. And yet . . something was 

“| lacking. 
| Then I spoke. What I said was 

«| something like this: 

“You have all experienced God, 

|) really and deeply. Yet, as I look at 

| it, something is missing. Your experi- 
| ences of God have been objective. You 
| have looked and seen him here and 

' there. But because your experiences 

| have been objective, they have also 

..|\been spasmodic. You have seen him 

) when you were looking for him. 

| When you were not looking, he has 
seemed not to be there. You have 

_known him in certain feeling experi- 

ences, and then when you were not 

| feeling so vividly, he has seemed to 
go away. Let me present to you an- 

| other philosophy of the way in which 
. God comes to us. 
_| “I believe that we experience God, 
| not only objectively, in the things we 
| observe, and spasmodically in the 
| ways we feel. I believe that we meet 
| God most directly in the process of 
| living. 

' “You have heard me tell of the 
time when I was challenged by the 
_ story of In His Steps, or ‘What would 

Jesus do?’—the story of the group 
of people who determined they would 

| always ask themselves ‘What would 

| Jesus do?’ I said to myself, ‘I could 
ask that.’ 

“That boyhood decision has made 

1 it necessary to me to decide con- 

| tinually ‘What would Jesus do?’ 
_ Every time I make such a decision, 
_I know that God is there. 

| “You have heard me testify to my 

‘ belief in God’s continuous guidance, 

} and you know that I believe that God 

! leads, not so much by visions and 
| voices, as by the doors that open and 

‘| the doors that close. This means that 
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Back to God again 


by Lowell Brestel HAZZARD 


Department of Old Testament, 
Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Westminster, Maryland. 


* in everything that happens, I am look- 


ing for the indications of God’s 
leadership. 

“You know what I believe about 
prayer—that it is bringing to God all 
our concerns. I believe that when we 
do this, we open up the channels for 
God to work in our lives and in the 
lives of others. So, in things that hap- 
pen after prayer, I find God at work. 

“This philosophy sees God, not as 
a Process to be observed, not as a 
Being to be met in occasional moments 
of ecstacy, but as a Person to whom 
one gives oneself, from whom one 
seeks guidance and help, and whose 
action one experiences constantly. He 
is a Thou, not simply a He. He is 
found, not primarily alongside life, 
but in the acts that make up living. 
He is apprehended, not simply with 
the reason or the emotions but with 
the dedicated will. He is present not 
so much at the end of an argument, 
or at the heart of an emotional expe- 
rience, as in the midst of life’s storm 
and stress.” 

I guess I got carried away. They 
looked at me with wonderment. I 
think maybe some of them thought 
I was a little “touched.” 

But, honestly, isn’t it true? We 
speak of meeting God in the experi- 
ences of beauty, of wonder, and of 
love. This is where the little child 
meets him. But do we perhaps go on 
too long, permitting our growing 
Christians to continue to be children? 

Older children, and youth, and 
adults must have another type of 
experience of God. Just seeing him 
in nature’s beauty or order, or in the 
love that surrounds them, is not 
enough. They must be confronted by 
him. They must be challenged by 
him. They must give their lives to 
him. And they must be encouraged to 
the type of faith that actually expects 
God to speak back, directly and per- 
sonally to them. They must be led 
to look for his guidance in the things 
that happen. They must be encour- 
aged to see his act in unexpected as 
well as in expected things. They must 
be helped to know Him as a person 
who responds to our seeking as well 


as a Process to which we respond. 
It is here that the Bible makes its 
great contribution to the Christian 
teacher. For the God of the Bible is 
not argued about. He is met. He is 
seen, not only in his creation, but in 
history. And in history, he is found 
not only in the regular and uni- 
versal process, but in the special 
process. He brought “the Philistines 
from Caphtor and the Syrians from 
Kir” (Amos 9:7). But in a very spe- 
cial way and for a very special pur- 
pose, he brought Israel from the land 
of Egypt. He is met, not only in 
every man, though he is there, but 


-very especially in Jesus Christ. 


In the Bible, people meet God face 
to face, in personal conversation: 
Abraham at his tent-door, Moses on 
the mountain, Jesus in Gethsemane. 
But more than this, Moses has a daily 
pillar of fire and cloud, which does 
not simply make him adore and won- 
der, but tells him where to go. And 
Jesus testifies that he does nothing 
without his Father (John 5:19). 

Increasingly, therefore, with our 
children and youth, as the Bible be- 
comes the center of our teaching, its 
faith ought to become their faith. 
Then we shall not have them thinking 
they must go apart from life to meet 
God, or looking for him only in the 
experiences of unusual feeling-tone. 

Yes, Linda, we need never be with- 
out the sense of God’s presence, if 
we truly believe in his guidance in 
our lives. 


Prayer: 


Our Father, today we ask thee very 
personally to forgive us if we have 
not led our pupils into the kind of 
genuine commitment to thee which 
leads them to know thee as personal 
friend and guide. 

Thy presence in Nature is not 
enough. To find thee at the end of a 
syllogism is not enough. It is thee for 
whom our souls cry out and for whom 
our pupils are hungry. 

We do not ask for visions and 
voices, but just for eyes open to thy 
presence in our daily walk. Amen. 


Stewardship 
in a child's life 


Assistant Secretary, Department of Children’s Curriculum, , 
General Division of Education in the Churches, 


L. IS DIFFICULT to answer the 
question, “What do you mean by 
stewardship for children?” Any at- 
tempt is bound to raise more prob- 
lems than it solves. But perhaps rais- 
ing the problems is worth-while, if 
it will cause us to do some creative 
thinking on the matter. 

Those of us who talk most about 
stewardship do not even agree on a 
definition for it. The denomination 
to which I belong has for working 
purposes adopted this one: 

“Stewardship is the practice of 
proportionate giving of time, abilities 
and material possessions, based on the 
conviction that these are a trust from 
God, to be used in his service, for 
the benefit of all mankind, in grateful 
acknowledgment of Christ’s redeem- 
ing love.” 

Let us begin with this definition 
—though I am going to depart from 
it later on—and see how we may go 
about preparing children for such 
practice, both at home and in church 
schools. 

When we speak of training chil- 
dren in proportionate giving of time, 
abilities and material possessions, we 
are up against difficulty at once. 

Take the matter of time. Children 
haven’t a clear sense of time, and 
they haven’t much control over the 
spending of their own. Fathers and 
mothers try to teach habits of orderly 
living and maintain a fairly organized 
routine. This is good. The church, 
if it means anything at all to the 
parents, claims part of this routine. 
If the regular attention to the church 
and its various interests comes to seem 
of vital importance to the children, 
they will include it in the routine 
of their grown-up lives. If it doesn’t, 
they may eventually rebel against it. 

Much depends upon whether or not 
they see adults using portions of their 
time in the work of the church, not 
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by Edith J. AGNEW 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


grudgingly or of necessity, but gra- 
ciously; and whether or not they see 
those same adults giving time also 


in service to and with their neigh- 


bors.- Children are quick to sense 
whether such service is genuine or is 
simply a matter for self congratula- 
tion. 

Teaching the value of time itself 
and helping children see that it is 
a gift from God is a move in the 
right direction. 

The giving of abilities requires that 
boys and girls be guided to develop 
their talents to the full, looking on 
them, too, as gifts from God, and 
finding opportunities of using them 
for others besides themselves. 


As for money, children must have . 


some knowledge of the value of it 
and experience in the use of it be- 
fore they can give it intelligently. 
When they do give it (“share,” we 
generally say) they have to give what 
has already been given to them. (So 
do we all, but most of us adults go 
through the motions of earning it.) 
They have little sense of propor- 
tionate giving, for they are still learn- 
ing arithmetic, but at home they can 
very soon discern whether family 
giving has priority or whether it 
comes last in the family calculations. 
What one can afford and what one 
cannot afford are familiar terms to 
our children, and measure what a 
person or a family really thinks is 
most important. 

When family envelopes are filled 
for the church offering, each child 
may have a share in the proceedings, 
and be given his own bit to con- 
tribute regularly. As his allowance 
increases, the proportionate amount 
given to the church also increases. 
The habit often carries over into 
later life. 

In the church school we can help 
the child learn, little by little, the 


uses to which his offerings are put. 
A poster in the primary room, for 
instance, shows what money gifts will 
buy—equipment and supplies for his 
own church school and for mission 
schools and churches in other places, 
We can be specific about certain 
people and places, for our benevolence 
budget covers them, even though a 
particular offering may not actually 
be sent to Pakistan on the Sunday 
we speak of Pakistan. At the same 
time, we. can try to make it clea 
that people in other places are alsc 
giving, as we are, to make known the 
story of Jesus everywhere. 

As children’s concept of the worlc 
widens they grasp some idea of the 
phrase, “for the benefit of all man- 
kind,” though we do not use thosé 
words with them. Their sympathie; 
are quickly touched, and they wil 
respond eagerly (perhaps because ii 
is so much fun) to all kinds of so- 
called service projects, when these 
are well presented. The question i 
whether these appeals help or hinde: 
in the long run the idea of steady 
dependable, week-by-week giving 
The work of great denominations i: 
scattered and complicated. It is no 
always dramatic. It cannot depenc 
for support on a bombardment o 
special appeals. But it is noteworthy 
that those who usually respond mos 
generously to special appeals are thos« 
who are already regular, dependable 
givers. It is therefore not only permis- 
sible but advisable that some interest- 
ing “giving projects” should be 
presented to children as well as t 
adults. 

Now let us look at the last phrase 
of our definition: “in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of Christ’s redeeming; 
love.” Here is the part that rescue: 
the whole from flatness. All of us 
including the budget makers anc 
budget raisers, can see that. We don’t 
in true Christian stewardship, giv 
proportionately because we are taxed 
for that would be authoritarianism 
and we believe in free will; nor be- 
cause we feel obliged to, even by the 
dictates of Scripture, for that woul 
be legalism, and legalism is an un. 
savory word in current religiou: 
thought. We give in glad response t 
Christ’s redeeming love. But wher 
we actually do this, we are definin; 
stewardship, I think, in an entirel; 
different manner from the statemen 
with which we started. Now we ar 
talking about, not a single “practice, 
but a whole life. 

Let us look at the word steward- 
ship for a moment. A steward is on 
who is set in charge of another’ 
affairs, another’s work. The suffz 
“-ship” means condition, office, art 
Stewardship, then, should mean the 
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condition, the office, the art of being 
a steward. The Greek word for 
steward is oikonomos. Oikos is house; 
“nomos is a derivative of nemein, to 
‘manage. Oikonomia is the manage- 
ment of a household. From the Greek 
translation it would seem that Jesus 
intended the steward to represent 
one who is entrusted with much more 
_ than time, abilities and material pos- 
| sessions. The steward is entrusted 
| with the kingdom. He is in charge of 
the word of life; he has a mission; he 
is responsible to God for taking his 
part in the plan of redemption in 
Christ. 
If this is the true meaning of 
| stewardship—and I am inclined to 
| believe it is, though I have by no 
means stated it fully—then being a 
steward is a far livelier matter than 
we usually make it. A true Christian 
steward, for instance, cannot merely 
say to himself, “Look, I have a talent 
for music, so I'll sing in the choir. 
‘That will fulfill my quota of time 
to the church. I earn four thousand 
a year, so Ill give around four 
' hundred. If I give any more I’ll make 
| sure to get credit for it on my tax 
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A poster shows what money gifts will buy for the church and for those it helps. 


returns. Then my duty’s done. Every- 
thing else I am and have is mine, in 
the clear.” No, he has to say, “I am 
not my own at all. I am bought with 
a price. All I am and have is Christ’s 
to do with as he will. My body with 
all its impulses, my intelligence, my 
time, my money, my property, my 
business, my politics, my parenthood 
—they are all God’s. He has set his 
claim upon me, and I am responsible 
for furthering his purposes.” 

To bring a person to the point of 
thus offering his life as a steward, 
and to assist him in carrying out a 
steward’s responsibility are impor- 
tant purposes of all Christian educa- 
tion. Any set of practices in steward- 
ship must be based on a sound 
Christian faith. 

But the truth is that there is a 
point beyond which we cannot train 
children for stewardship. If they are 
to be true stewards of the gospel, the 
Holy Spirit has a part in the matter. 
There will come a time when, no 
longer children, they will make the 
decision, each for himself, either to 
accept or reject the responsibility of 
stewardship. 


Clark and Clark 


The recent book by T. A. Kantonen, 
A Theology for Christian Steward- 
ship, is well worth study. I should 
like to quote in closing a few sentences 
from the foreword of this stimulating 
work: 

“Everyone who has had a part in 
seeking to acquaint Christians in 
other lands with American church life 
has had to face the question: What 
is this thing that you call steward- 
ship? If it represents only clever- 
ness which practical-minded Ameri- 
cans have devised for raising money, 
interest in it soon subsides. But if 
it can be shown to be vital Christian 
faith in action, revealing its power 
to transform all areas of life, then 
it raises the hope that here may be 
the beginning of a new awakening 
and renewal, a new coming of the 
Spirit.” 

If we can become involved in such 
an awakening and renewal, our chil- 
dren may become better stewards 
than we have been. Let us hope so. 


1A Theology for Christian Stewardship, 
by T. A. Kantonen. Philadelphia, Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1956. $2.00. Page vii. See review 
in this issue. 


How children become stewards 


by Emma Jane WHITE 


Specialist in Christian Education 


of Children, Nashville, Tennessee. 


ope EARTH is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof, the world and those 
who dwell therein.” (Psalm 24:1) 
This is the basic idea of Christian 
stewardship. The earth is the Lord’s. 
We belong to God and need to re- 
late our lives to his purposes; we 
need to become his stewards. 

What does this mean to children? 
How can they come to understand this 
concept of stewardship? 


When a child 
realizes 
that his 

parents enjoy 
sharing 

their money 
with the 
church 

he learns 
that money 
is to be 
used for 
others as 
well as for 
himself. 


Clark and Clark 


Let us remember that boys and 
girls reflect the attitudes, feelings, 
and ideas of the adults about them. 
They learn by being associated with 
grown-ups as well as being taught 
by them. During their early years, 
children “absorb” a way of thinking 
and living from their parents. Later 
on, from relatives, church school 
teachers, public school teachers, and 
other adults, they learn still more 
about this world and its peoples. 
The meaning of stewardship is learned 
in the same way as other facts and 
ideas. Let us think of some aspects 
of Christian stewardship which a 
child can come to understand and 
practice. 

An important part of Christian 
stewardship is the belief that this 
is God’s world. God has created and 
continues to create a world full of 
beauty and loveliness. The first yel- 
low crocus in the spring, the warm 
sun of summer, the brilliant colors 
of fall, the delicate patterns of snow- 
flakes in winter are all a part of 
God’s plan. The song of a cardinal, 
the roar of a waterfall, the splash 
of an ocean wave, and the whistle 
of the wind all tell us of God’s 
majesty and power. 

Children are quick to respond- to 
the world about them. They enjoy 
exploring a garden, a yard, a farm, 
or a campsite. “This Is My Father’s 
World” is a favorite hymn of junior 
boys and girls. After several days in 
a church day camp, one junior boy 
wrote: 

The birds are singing in the tree. 
The violins you cannot see. 

It is the wind among the branches. 
Fallen trees are golden benches. 
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In the rustling of the grass 
You hear the dancers pass. 
This is God’s symphony. 
And He made it just for me. 


Before long, however, children 
come to realize that nature is not 
always kind—that floods, tornados 
and earthquakes can be destructive 
to people and to their possessions. 
They see that, “He made it just for 
me” is not an adequate statement of 
fact. Their -idea of God must be 
broadened to the concept of a creator 
and ruler of a great universe gov- 
erned by laws which sometimes may 
come into conflict with individual 
persons and their plans. What may 
seem to be capricious forces of nature 
are known to be the results of de- 
pendable laws which men are con- 
tinuing to discover. There need be no 
conflict between science and religion 
for children. Science is man’s way of 
learning about the marvels of God’s 
laws in his universe. 

The opportunity for teaching an 
awareness of God in his world may 
come at any time, and both parents 
and teachers should be prepared to 
take advantage of it. To say to a 
young child who is enjoying a garden, 
“T am glad God plans for such bright 
flowers to grow,” helps him to feel 
the presence of God. To say to an 
older child during a thunderstorm, 
“Think of the vastness of the space 
around our world; this storm must be 
needed to make the currents of air 
go in their appointed ways,” helps 
him to sense the immensity of God’s 
power and greatness. 

The dependable God of nature al- 
ways can be depended upon, too, for 
personal help and guidance. It is 


easy for children to say, “Thank you, 
God.” Under adult guidance it should 
become just as easy for them to feel 
God’s presence in their daily activi- 
ties. A junior can sincerely pray, 
“Dear God, please help me to remem- 
ber not to fight with Jerry when he 
wants to ride my bicycle.” 

God is at work in the lives of 
people as well as in his natural world. 
A belief in God as a loving Father 
comes more quickly and easily to those 
children who have fathers who are 
loving and understanding. If this is 


“not possible, the church should help 


them know persons who reflect a bit 
of God’s love, patience, and forgive- 
ness and who try to live according 
to his purposes for them. 

This leads us into the second phase 
of stewardship. Christian stewardship 
includes an appreciation for other 
persons. People are different. They 
live in various countries. Some have 
fair skin, some dark. Their languages 
differ. They have many varied skills, 

People are interesting. Each per- 
son should be judged on his own 
merit. It is easy to group people and 
label them; it is harder to see worth 
in each individual as Jesus did. One 
child caught a glimmer of truth when 
she discovered a name did not mean 
everything. In a vacation church 
school group, there was a boy who 
was called “Duffer.” A girl in that 
class commented to her teacher, 
“Duffer is a funny name. But Duffer 
is a nice boy.” 

Along with learning to appreciate 
other people comes the desire to share 
with them some of our treasures, in- 
cluding the “stories of Jesus” and 
other aspects of the Christian Gospel 
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| 
| | which are meaningful to a child. The 
“nissionary education aspects of the 
| curriculum offer good resources for 
the motivation of such an attitude. 
A sense of responsibility is at the 
heart of the meaning of stewardship. 
| This feeling of responsibility has to 
| develop. At first a baby is completely 
enendent upon his parents to do 
everything for him. Slowly, he learns 
to feed himself, dress himself, pick 
| up his toys. Later, as he gets to be 
|| of school age, he can do many things 
| for himself and for others. He is be- 
| coming a responsible person. 
| A child must learn to be respon- 
|| sible for his own behavior. He must 
' learn to be responsible for the care 
| of his possessions, his playthings, his 
: school books and papers, his money. 
He must learn to share the responsi- 
» bility of jobs at home. It is easier, 
and less nerve-racking, for a parent 
| or teacher to do things for a child, 
| even one who is eight or ten years 
_old, rather than suggest, encourage, 
- and wait for the child to do something 
.| for himself. Yet, this important sense 
+ | of responsibility can develop only as 
a child has chances to be responsible. 
There is real pleasure in being- 
| “thoughtful | of others, in planning 
| “surprises” for family ‘and friends, in 
» remembering to show appreciation, 
. in helping with routine work at home 
_or elsewhere. Adults should not cheat 
' children out of these joys. 
/ When a child knows that this is 
- God’s world, when he has an appre- 
- ciation for persons, when he has a 
| growing sense of responsibility, then 
he has a genuine desire to do his part. 
| Christian stewardship ultimately re- 
| sults in doing one’s share toward 
| making this a better world. 
| How can a child help? Each time he 
| cares for a growing plant he is work- 
ing with God in the creation of 
\ beauty. When he learns about con- 
_ | servation of forest, field, or stream, 
+ and does some small thing, such as 
_ cleaning a spring or helping to stop 
soil erosion, he is learning about the 
| conservation of God’s natural world. 
When he remembers to keep the yard, 
: | the wayside, the picnic area clean, 
| he is being a good caretaker of 
| a small part of God’s world. When a 
| | boy or girl helps to make another 
|) person happy, he is spreading “good 
| will.” 
_ Junior boys and girls are begining 
| to think about what they want to be 
when they grow up, even though 
‘final decisions about vocations come 
‘much later. People vary in their 
| talents and abilities, but the world 
is a better place in which to live be- 
cause of this variety. Think of the 
“contributions made to human welfare 
[by scientists, artists, laborers, doctors, 
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musicians, teachers, transportation 
workers—the list is almost endless. 
Children should be helped to under- 
stand that daily work may be an ex- 
pression of stewardship, if it is used as 
a way of helping people and further- 
ing God’s purposes. 

Money plays an important role in 
our daily lives. It is one of our most 
useful possessions. The necessities of 
life take a good portion of our income, 
but how we use the rest of our money 
is one indication of our stature as 
Christian stewards. 

When a child realizes that his 
parents enjoy sharing what money 
they have with the church, with or- 
ganizations that do constructive work 
in the community, with persons nearby 
or in foreign lands who may need 
help, he learns that money is to be 
used for others as well as for him- 
self. Giving should not take place be- 
cause of a feeling of duty, but be- 
cause there is pleasure in giving. Such 
pleasure often arises from special 


service projects in both the home and 
the church school. Giving to special 
causes shows children how contribu- 
tions can make a difference in the 
lives of others. 

\Children early have the opportunity 
to know the value and the use of 
money. Many boys and girls, by the 
time they are of school age, receive 
an allowance regularly. Parents and 
teachers can guide children into a 
desire to be worthy stewards of their 
money by helping them realize our 
dependence upon God, by making 
concrete the needs which the money 
will help meet, and by setting ex- 
amples of cheerful giving. 

For children to become stewards 
means more than for them to give a 
mechanical accounting of certain por- 
tions of their time, talents, and money. 
We can teach stewardship to children 
by giving them experiences in living 
in an outgoing, helpful manner, using 
their abilities and possessions re- 
sponsibly as children of God. 


New Publications on Stewardship 


A Theology for Christian 
Stewardship 


By T. A. Kantonen. Philadelphia, 
Muhlenberg Press, 1956. 126 pp. Cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25. 

This is the most helpful book yet found 
by the reviewer in the area of Christian 
stewardship. It is readable, logical, and 
is pertinent to our life today. The book 
was developed from lectures originally 
delivered to the meeting of the Joint 
Department of Stewardship and Benev- 
olence of the National Council of 
Churches at Wittenberg College in De- 
cember, 1954. 

For Dr. Kantonen “the life of steward- 
ship is nothing less than ‘total devotion’ 
to the Christ who is known as a ‘real, 
living personal presence in the heart of 
believers,’ a genuine loyalty that is ex- 
pressed not in mere opinion or sentiment 
but in character and conduct.” 

A concept of stewardship that is in- 
tegral to the Gospel is stated here in a 
serious but understanding manner. This 
volume can be of great value to laymen, 
members of stewardship boards, and 
committees of the church. It will serve 
as a motivating factor because of the 
sound theological basis which is con- 
tinually evident throughout the presenta- 
tion. 

Dr. Kantonen helpfully distinguishes 
between Old and New Testament con- 
cepts. He says, “Too often the steward- 
ship appeal rests on impersonal laws 
and principles and its target is the en- 
lightened self-interest of unregenerate 


human nature. Less evident is the joyful 
gratitude of the Christian man to whom 
stewardship is the expression of his 
personal fellowship with his Lord.” 
Without question this volume is to be 
highly recommended to all who have a 
concern in this area of Christian life. 
Don NEWBY 


Christian Education 
Week Materials 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION WEEK 
is widely observed by Protestant 
churches from the last Sunday in Sep- 
tember through the first Sunday in 
October. The dates for 1957 are Sep- 
tember 29-October 6. The theme is, 
“Tearn to Give—Give to Learn.” The 
new motion picture on stewardship is 
described on page 10 of this issue. 
The three new publications,’ for coun- 
cils of churches, local churches, par- 
ents and teachers, are the following: 


(1) A 32-page handbook entitled, 
Learn to Give—Give to Learn. (25c) 
(2) A 4-page leaflet, The Family 
Teaches Stewardship. ($2.50 per 100) 
(3) A 4-page leaflet, The Church 
Teaches Stewardship. ($2.50 per 100) 


1The handbook and leaflets were de- 
scribed in the June International Journal, 
page 19. They may be ordered from denom- 
inational or council sources or from the 
Office of Publication and Distribution, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 120 East 23rd 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 


The 


é 


stewardship 


power 


of youth 


by Donald O. NEWBY 


Associate Director, Department of Youth Work 


6 ie THOUSAND 
dollars will be given this year by 
young people in the United States for 
cooperative youth work around the 
world. The youth of one small denom- 
ination will give $100,000 to missions 
and benevolences alone. In one of the 
larger denominations a similar youth 
fund will total more than $500,000. 
Presumably these young people will 
also contribute substantially to cur- 
rent budget, building funds and chari- 
table agencies. 

Lest this may appear that the 
“kingdom” is indeed at hand, con- 
sider the following statement drawn 
up by young people representing our 
several denominations in session at 
the 1956 General Council meeting of 
the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment: 

“As true Christian stewards, the 
young people of our youth fellow- 
ships should manage time, talents, and 
material possessions in accordance 
with the realization that these are 
trusts from God. Yet, from most ap- 
pearances, we are forced to say that 
this is not usually the case. The con- 
cept of stewardship in the minds of 
most young people rarely goes beyond 
the idea that stewardship has some- 
thing to do with money. Even in the 
area of money or material possessions, 
it does not seem that most Christian 
youth have an understanding of what 
stewardship means. This is shown by 
the following: first, most young peo- 
ple give very little money to the 
church and second, in many areas, 
youth work is financed by money- 
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and of the United Christian Youth Movement, 


National Council of Churches. 


making schemes (bake sales, bean 
suppers, etc.) and special offerings. 
These means fall far short of Chris- 
tian stewardship and actually work 
against any program of systematic 
and proportioned giving.” 


Young people have money of their own 


“But we really don’t have much 
money—just a little allowance and 


pin money that we earn some way!” . 


is a frequent reaction of youth to this 
accusation. 

Evidence from several studies con- 
tradicts this protest and indicates 
that young people today are wealthier 
than any previous generation. Indeed, 
they have more ready cash than many 
of their parents, because very little of 
their income is tied up in rent, elec- 
tric bills, and food. These studies also 
indicate some of the motivations of 
youth and the influences that deter- 
mine how they spend their time and 
money. 

In a November, 1956 release of find- 
ings, the Gilbert Youth Research 
Company indicates that currently the 
16,000,000 teenagers between the ages 
of 13-19 have a total annual income 
in allowances and direct earnings of 
nine billion dollars—or roughly $531 
each. The company’s projection for 
1965 anticipates 24,000,000 teenagers 
with an annual buying power of $14,- 
000,000,000. This money is spent by 
the youth themselves on a vast vari- 
ety of consumer products of their 
choosing and primarily for their own 
use. 

In another survey of 5,065 repre- 


sentative teenagers, the same research 
group indicated that available funds 
for teenage boys jumped from $2.41 
per week in 1944 to $8.96 per week in 
1956. This increase is the result of 
larger allowances from parents, and 
more teenagers employed at better 
salaries. Still another survey indi- 
cates total weekly spending by all 
teenagers is $85,000,000 and total 
weekly savings are $52,000,000. It 
does not indicate how permanent 
these savings accounts are. 

It is estimated that 800,000 teen- 
agers have steady year-round em- 
ployment. Most of these have com- 
pleted their formal education but 
many have after-school jobs on a full 
working day, year-round basis. An- 
other 4,000,000 teenagers find employ- 
ment during the vacation season on a 
full workday basis, and 4,500,000 earn 
money at part-time or odd jobs 
throughout the year. In all, approxi- 
mately 9,500,000 have some kind of 
earned ‘income. In 1944, 17 per cent 
of boys eligible to work after school 
had jobs; by 1956 the percentage had 
more than doubled. 

A recent study of adolescent girls’ 
11-18 indicates that four out of five 
girls in this age bracket are doing 
some kind of work for which they re- 
ceive pay year-around. A similar 
study of boys’ 14-16 indicates that 
only one-half of them are so employed 
but that three-fourths of them have 
employment during summer vacation. 


How do they spend their money? 


Young people do have money. They 
do use their time and talents to earn 
much of it. Then we should ask, how 
and why do they spend this time and 
money? What factors guide them in 
their spending? What can we in the 
church do to help them? 

The Gilbert survey found that 
among teenagers 17-19 years of age, 
25 per cent have ownership of an 
automobile as their sole objective. 
Four times as many boys owned cars 
in 1956 as did in 1944. More than 
9,000,000 teenagers buy phonograph 
records for themselves, over 8,500,000 
buy their own fountain pens, and 
more than 5,000,000 buy their own 
jewelry. Sporting equipment expendi- 
tures by teenagers have increased 
275 per cent since 1944. 

The Study of Adolescent Girls in- 
cluded a question about how the girls 
spent their money. Expenditures for 
clothing were indicated by 50 per 
cent, entertainment by 34 per cent, 


14 Study of Adolescent Girls, = Survey 
Research Institute, University of Michigan, 
sponsored by the Girl Scouts of America. 


2A Study of Adolescent Boys, as for note 
1, sponsored by the Boy Scouts of America. 
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) school expenses (lunches, books, etc.) 


by 20 per cent, and savings by 16 per 
|cent. Only four per cent indicated 
| contributions to church and charities. 
It is helpful to note that among those 
|11-13 years of age, five per cent indi- 
| cated such contributions. The propor- 
‘tion dropped to two per cent among 
| those 14-16 years of age and increased 
‘to three per cent among those 17-18. 


For guidance on how to spend their 


money, 54 per cent of teenagers 
|ranked newspaper advertisements as 


|| most influential; 80 per cent indicated 
that they had read a newspaper on 


| 


the day prior to the survey. The sec- 


| tion of the paper read most often was 
| the advertisements. 


The importance of this youth mar- 
‘ket in the eyes of business men is 
attested by the thriving business of 


| several youth marketing research or- 


ganizations. The Gilbert Youth Re- 


| search organization alone employs 
| 5,000 young people 16-25 years of age 


as interviewers and its findings in- 
fluence the spending of $50,000,000 of 
advertising budget money annually. 


| Church stewardship teaching 


is inadequate 

How does the church speak to these 
“new rich”? What kind of guidance is 
being given to help young people to 
understand the significance of Chris- 
tian stewardship of time, talents, and 
possessions? Some answers to these 
questions may be found in a study, 
Youth Look at the Church.’ Three- 
fourths of the young people felt that 
the church was very effective in 


| providing opportunity to contribute 
| financially to the work of the world 


church. Less than one-half felt that 


| the church was very effective in 


educating for regular contribution of 
a definite proportion of income or 


“helps develop Christian attitudes 
regarding earning and _ spending 
money.” Only thirty-three per cent 


indicated that the church really pro- 
vides opportunities to develop and 
share talents. 

In general, the study reveals that 
our efforts have been weak in the 
provision of opportunities for young 
people to put their faith into action 
and to give of their time in significant 
service. Also ranking low is provi- 
sion for youth to share in general 
church program planning. 

If young people are to be good 
Christian stewards they must feel 
that they are truly members of the 
church rather than second rate, junior 
grade affiliates. While they readily 
recognize their limitations and lack 


*Youth Look at the Church, by the Bu- 
reau of Research and Survey of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 
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Many young people feel that the church has not given them adequate stewardship 


education or provided them opportunities for significant service to the church. 


The Split-Level Family 


of experience and knowledge, their 
greatest desire is to have a significant 
role in the life of the church. Adults 
need to recognize the many contribu- 
tions which young people can make 
to church planning. More than once, 
a renewed vitality of a church and 
its youth program have resulted from 
responsible, enthusiastic participa- 
tion of young people on the boards 
and committees which plan the total 
church program. 

Such participation is especially im- 
portant in the area of evangelism and 
stewardship. Here youth can share 
effectively in the planning and can- 
vassing, and certainly should he chal- 
lenged to make personal commitments 
of time, talent, and money. In many 
of our churches such participation 
would require a re-evaluation and 
adjustment of attitudes of adults and 
youth toward each other. Such an 
effort would be very worth-while. 

It seems evident then that we are 
providing ample opportunities for 
young people to contribute through 
offerings—indeed there are so many 
offerings in meetings of youth that 
some groups have tried to unify their 
giving with the slogan “all our begs 
in one ask-it.” However, we are doing 
a very inadequate job of helping them 
to understand stewardship in the dis- 
tinctly Christian sense, which means 
total commitment of one’s life. 

Several facts become evident: 

1. Young people do have money 
and other possessions. 

2. Young people have leisure time 
and many talents. 


3. The church has not provided ad- 
equate understanding of the signifi- 
cance of the many gifts we have— 
most important, the gift of life itself. 

4. The church has not provided op- 
portunity for significant service by 
young people. 

5. The church has not provided op- 
portunity for youth to share in its 
general program planning. 

6. The church has not done an ade- 
quate job of providing opportunity 
for development and sharing of tal- 
ents. 

7. There are many pressures out- 
side the church being exerted on 
young people in terms of their use of 
time, talents, and possessions. 

Perhaps the most helpful sugges- 
tions are those made by the Witness 
Commission at the General Council 
meeting of the UCYM. 

First, they suggest an annual study 
of the true meaning of Christian stew- 
ardship by the youth of each church, 
which would include an effort on the 
part of each young person to decide 
what he will give to the church in 
terms of time, talent, and money. This 
could be an integral part of the every 
member canvass of the local church. 
This year it might well be a part of 
the Christian Education Week observ- 
ance. 

Secondly, the church should pro- 
vide opportunity for the youth so to 
share in the total program planning 
that their time and talents may be 
developed and shared, and that they 
may participate in decisions on how 
their time and money shall be used. 


A new movie 
on stewardship 


by T. K. THOMPSON 


Executive Director, 


Joint Department of Stewardship and Benevolence, 


National Council of Churches. 


(Ra Education Week 
1957 is on the theme, “Learn to Give— 
Give to Learn.” Four excellent tools 
have been prepared to implement this 
theme. 
are listed on page 7. A new 19 min- 
ute motion picture, The Split-Level 
Family (scenes from which are shown 
in the left column) has been pro- 
duced by the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Council 
of Churches for the stewardship de- 
partments of the Protestant com- 
munions of the United States and 
Canada. Family Films made the 
motion picture. 

The purpose of The Split-Level 
Family is to set forth dramatically the 
conflict between Christian steward- 
ship ideals and secular standards in 
everyday family living. The film 
raises such questions as: 

What represents a proportionate 
weekly gift for adult members? For 
a fifteen-year-old? 

Is a man justified in working for 
a firm he does not respect in order 
to increase his family’s standard of 
living? 

Some indication of how these prob- 
lems are raised in the film may be 
seen in this brief synopsis: 

Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Riggs, their 
attractive fifteen-year-old daughter 
Holly, and their son Chip, eleven, are 
considering buying a split-level house. 
After studying the family budget, Mr. 
Riggs finds that he cannot buy the 
house on his present income and is 
thinking of taking a job as salesman 
with a firm carrying an inferior line 
of goods. 

Holly also has financial difficulties. 
She decides to earn some money by 
baby-sitting and gets a job. 

In Holly’s church school class on 
Sunday the young people tell about 
their interviews with various mem- 
bers of the church in connection with 
a study of Christian stewardship. 
Holly reports on a conversation with 
a Mr. Sims. The class teacher sums 
up the discussion by saying, “The way 
we use our money is terribly impor- 


The four new publications © 


tant. That goes for young people, too. 
Giving to the church is one of the 
ways we have of saying thank you to 
God for all Christ means to us.” Holly 
is deeply moved. ' 

That afternoon the parents dis- 
cover that Holly is increasing her 
pledge to the church to one dollar 
a week. Wesley Riggs is flabber- 
gasted since this is actually a bit 
more than he himself gives. 

That same afternoon Mr. Sims calls 
to ask Wesley to use his talents as a 
salesman in the church’s Every Mem- 
ber Canvass, but Wesley refuses, say- 
ing he doesn’t have time. Mr. Sims 
is led to tell of a dramatic experience 
in his earlier life, which made him 
decide that his own life must hence- 
forth be lived for Christ. 

During the ensuing week Mr. Riggs 
conscience bothers him because he 
turned down Mr. Sims. At the same 
time he has almost decided to take 
the job in which he does not believe. 
He tells his wife that “a man can’t 
get ahead unless he’s willing to sacri- 
fice a few of his principles. A man 
can’t be completely honest.” Chip 
overhears this remark and the follow- 
ing Saturday night confesses that he 
has taken money from his father’s 
pocket, justifying the act by reference 
to his father’s remark. 

On the same night Holly misses a 
party to carry out the baby-sitting 
job she had agreed to do. A thunder- 
storm puts the lights out and Mr, 
Riggs goes to the house where Holly 
is to comfort her. As he comes up on 


. the porch he hears Holly explain to 


the little boy that we call God “Fa- 
ther” because “a good father is the 
person we depend on most and you 
feel, as long as he is around, nothing 
can hurt you.” 

Mr. Riggs sees himself in a new 
light, first because of Chip and the 
money and then because of Holly and 
her faith in him. He proposes a family 
conference, one of the items on the 
agenda to be a consideration of their 
pledge of time and money to the 
church. 

The film is designed to be used in 
Family Night services dealing with 
Christian education and the home, at 
church night budget hearings, and as 
a tool for training Every Member 
Canvassers. It forms an excellent 
basis for discussion in couples’ clubs 
and parents’ classes. 


The Split-Level Family is available 
through denominational depositories and 
commercial film libraries. Rental fees 
are as follows: in color, $12.00; in black 
and white, $8.00. Churches are advised 
to inquire of their normal denomina- 
tional channels before checking other 
sources of availability. 
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/| such 


‘| school. 


R: 
| CENTLY one congregation 


| made a startling discovery. Seventy 


in its 
from homes 
Bvhere the parents had no _ rela- 
{tionship with any church. This 
|may be an extreme situation but it 
| calls attention to a problem which 
is common to many congregations. It 
is a problem which seriously affects 
the educational program of the church 


per cent of the children 
‘church school came 


j 


|| at many points. 


| What is the problem? 


We must be greatly concerned for 
children, who are “religious 
orphans” in a very real sense. The 


| church has become for them a “foster 


“home” in their religious life. What 
' are the special needs of these chil- 


| dren? What can we do to help them 
| feel that in the church they are mem- 
\ bers of a family where they are loved 


and wanted—as they may or may 
not be in their own homes—and 
where they can know the redeeming 
love of God through Jesus Christ? 
Modern church school curricula are 
built upon the assumption that both 
‘the home and the church will share 


-in the Christian education of our 
| boys and girls. Many denominations 
| prepare special curriculum materials 
| to be used in the home—reading 
| books, parent-teacher magazines, edu- 
| cational activities and workbooks con- 


taining projects which involve the 


| whole family. 


_ If these are our convictions, then 
we ought to give attention to the 


| special needs of the boys and girls 


whose parents are not interested and 


| who seem unwilling to share in the 
| Christian education program of the 
_ church. 


Without encouragement at home 
they may not be able to keep up with 


| the reading and other assignments 
_of the class. Being denied the en- 
| richment 


of family worship and 
Christian conversations in the home, 


| they may sometimes feel that they 
| cannot share fully in the learning 


and the discussions of the church 
The teacher must guard 
_ against derogatory comments and un- 


| realistic demands, such as scolding 
|| these children for not having pre- 
' pared their lessons. Such experiences 
_ may give rise to emotional disturb- 


ances which occur when a child be- 


|| gins to feel that he is “different,” or 


out of place, or perhaps even un- 
wanted. Neither must we overlook 
the conflicts in which he may find 
himself. In the church school he re- 


' ceives a Christian understanding of 


himself and the world, while in his 
home he meets a different, and per- 
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When parents 
aren t interested 


by James S. CLARKE 


General Secretary, Board of Christian Education, 


Presbyterian Church in Canada, Toronto. 


and Sara Klein CLARKE 
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Board of Christian Education, 
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haps contrary, understanding and 


practice. 
What can the church do? 


Let us consider a few ways in 
which the church can meet these spe- 
cial problems and needs of the chil- 
dren who may be religious orphans in 
our midst. 

Perhaps the first and most impor- 
tant thing is for the church to be 
true to herself by being a family of 
Christ’s people. In such a family 
each member, whether child, young 
person, or adult, is united with all 
the rest in love, in understanding, 
acceptance, and in faith. Each is sup- 
ported and sustained by the others in 
prayer and by their fellowship to- 
gether. When the church is being 
true to herself and to her educational 
responsibilities, the children’ will 
never feel that they are strangers, 
but rather that they belong and have 
a rightful place in this Christian 
family. 

Making friends with various in- 
dividuals in the congregation will 


help the children to feel that they 
belong to other adults, as well as 
to their parents. It is surprising how 
ready children of a certain age are 
to do this. In the Hospital for Sick 
Children in Toronto, a group of six- 
to-nine-year-olds spoke with great 
enthusiasm and a sense of possession 
about “my doctor” and “my nurse.” 
Some of the children felt temporarily 
rejected by their parents, and found 
great satisfaction in claiming these 
adults who were caring for them and 
about them. 

In like manner “my minister” can 
become a friend. He is there every 
Sunday and becomes a part of the 
children’s thoughts about the church. 
He may visit the church school class 
and occasionally take a group on a 
tour of the church building. Often 
there is time for a personal visit 
with the minister—perhaps after the 
morning service as he shakes hands 
with the people. Recently a five-year- 
old ran into the sanctuary from her 
kindergarten room to give her weekly 
greeting to the minister. He was 


The minister shows a 


Rodney M. Britten 


group of primaries a familiar passage in the pulpit Bible. 
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Children whose parents don’t go to church need special adult friends in the 
church. One of these may be the organist who explains to them the big organ. 


chatting with a couple there but 
paused to return the child’s greet- 
ing and to enjoy with her what she 
had made in the church school. She 
kept hold of the minister’s hand while 
he continued his conversation with 
the couple. 

Other adults who work in the church 
may also become their special friends 
—the organist who explains to them 
the big organ, the church officer who 
helps them arrange the room for par- 
ticular projects, and others who take 
time to share conversations and small 
responsibilities with the children. 

The church school teacher has the 
greatest opportunity to be in close 
and continuous relationship with the 
children. When each department is 
divided into small, intimate groups 
for at least part of the time, teacher 
and child come to know each other 
better and the feeling of belonging 
is strengthened. An eight-year-old 
remarked to a teacher, not too long 
after she had been with her group, 
“You have a way with children like 
a mother.” 

In some churches the teachers and 
their pupils attend the morning serv- 
ice together. Frequently also teach- 
ers will make a point of sitting with 
the children whose parents do not 
come to church. In a few church 
schools, arrangements are made for 
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s 
the reading of the home curriculum 
books and doing the assignments be- 
fore the session begins, especially 
with the children who have little help 
or encouragement at home. 

Some experiments have been made 
in having families in the church 
serve as special friends for the chil- 
dren whose parents are not interested 
in their Christian education. In this 
way they become “parents in the 
Lord” to these children. This can be 
done in a very natural way if there 
are boys and girls in the family of 
their own age. The family may call for 
their “extra” children on their way 
to church each Sunday. A special 
time may be set aside each week 
when the two families of children 
can prepare together their church 
school lesson for the next Sunday 
with the help of the interested father 
and mother. The same children could 
be included in other family activities. 
Such a plan ought to be carefully 
made, with the consent of the child’s 
own parents, so that conflict between 
the “adopted” child and his own 
parents does not arise. 

The use of couples as teachers 
adds to the homelikeness of the church 
experiences, not only in the nursery 
and kindergarten, but also with older 
groups. Teenagers enjoy having as 
advisors a man and his wife who are 


the approximate age of their own — 
parents. A family feeling develops — 
as they play together and discuss - 
their questions and problems in church _ 
school class or fellowship group. This — 
can have special meaning for teen-_ 
agers who need the understanding, 

sympathy, and guidance of interested 

Christians. 

Various activities and experiences 
for the children and young people 
contribute to the family feeling in 
the church. These might include visits 
among older and younger groups, pro- 
grams for several age-groups meet- 
ing together, projects which permit 
children to share certain responsi- 
bility alongside adults, perhaps repre- 
sentation on certain church commit- 
tees, and some informal recreational 
activities which involve children and 
adults together. 


What can the families do? 
Some boys and girls come from 


~families where there is a good rela- 


tionship among the members even 
though an interest in religion seems 
to be lacking. The teacher and others 
in the church can take advantage of 
the cultural and vocational interests 
of these parents, and perhaps stimu- 
late them to have a concern for the 
church. Many of them would be glad 
to contribute their special interests 
and hobbies if they were invited to 
do so. 

The father of a junior works at the 
City Hall and is interviewed by rep- 
resentatives of the group as they study 


‘their community. A  cabinetmaker 


whose four-year-old is in the kinder- 
garten is invited to make some shelves 
or work tables for the classroom. An 
eight-year-old boy asks his father to 
lend their record player. The father 
of a teen-ager whose hobby is photog- 
raphy is on hand to take pictures of 
a special project. It will have deep 
meaning for these boys and girls when 
their parents are drawn into the 
church on the basis of their own ex- 
periences and interests, even in a 
small way. 


Frequently parents have greater in- 
terest than they are given credit for, 
or than appears on the surface, Per- 
haps they have never been told how 
they can help, at least in a way that 
is within their ability. Sometimes the 
church has insisted on their teaching 
the Bible or the Christian faith to 
their children, or having family 
prayers. These may be the very 
things they are unable to do. They 
might feel embarrassed in front of 
their children in attempting some- 
thing they feel they cannot do. 


Perhaps there are other kinds of 
activities in which parents can en- 
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» gage which may be even more im- 
' portant than direct teaching in help- 
| ing their children grow in Christian 
_understanding and in the Christian 
) | life. The church should interpret such 
| activities and experiences to the 
’ parents. They are likely to be willing 
. to try suggestions such as the follow- 
_ing, which properly belong also to 
» | the role of Christian parents in our 
modern society: 
_  —Guiding the attitudes of their 
children towards all people, especially 
_ those who are different; 


ee takes time. Unfortu- 
| nately, no one knows precisely how 


' 


_ much time. This is partly due to the 
| fact that learning at any one moment 
_ is never completely divorced from all 

the learning that has preceded it. 

Then, too, there are many variables 
in the response of learners and in 
| the ability of the teacher to elicit 
| response in any given situation. 

Certainly learning experience re- 
quires more time than we usually 
allot to it in the Sunday church 
school. The best of our teachers have 
long realized this shortcoming. How 
often we have met harried and frus- 
trated teachers lamenting that the 

“bell rang too soon,” long before the 

teacher himself had really “rung the 

bell.” Or, worse luck, it happened 
"just when there seemed to be some 
real possibility of doing so. But if 
| the teacher feels frustrated by lack 
of time, the pupils must feel even 
more so. 
Often we Protestants have been re- 
_. minded that we have set ourselves a 
| well nigh impossible task in trying 
to teach religion in one hour per 
week. Often we have reminded our- 
selves of the disparity between the 
time devoted to learning religion and 
that to learning in those fields re- 
ferred to as general education. As 
everyone knows, we have one hour 
a week compared with the public 
school’s thirty hours. Undoubtedly 
there are other factors contributing 
to the ineffectiveness of many of our 
local church programs of Christian 
education, but lack of time is very 
definitely one of the very important 
ones. Recognizing this, churches have 
: devised many ways and means of get- 

_ ting more time for teaching. 

Such common extensions of the 
program of Christian education are 
vacation church schools and week- 
_ day classes in religion on released 
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—Holding before their children a 
sense of the sacredness of life and 
developing within their lives and their 
home a sense of respect and reverence 
for all people; 

—Helping their children to have a 
genuine experience of being loved 
and wanted, and of belonging in a 
family in which there are wholesome 
and satisfying relationships; 

—Encouraging their children to 
make friends among their own age- 
group in the church; 

—Being positive, and not critical, 


in conversation about the church and 
religious beliefs. 

Must there be religious orphans in 
our churches? There need be far fewer 
than at present if we provide a 
thoughtful program for them within 
the church, and if we have faith that 
parents can be reached. Often par- 
ents themselves have been religious 
orphans. When they know the com- 
fort, the hope, and the forgiveness 
in the Gospel message, they will joy- 
fully and gratefully pass on this won- 
derful discovery to their children. 


Longer sessions— 


more learning 


by Alva I. COX 


Executive Secretary, Methodist Board of Education, 


North-East Ohio Conference, 
Akron, Ohio. 


or dismissed time. More recently 
many churches have begun day and 
resident camping. Others are now 
conducting through-the-week nurs- 
ery and kindergarten schools. Still 
others have developed “additional 
sessions.” Some of these are held dur- 
ing the week or as a separate period 
during the church hour. They are 
extensions of the regular church 
school class, following through on 
some of the suggested activities omit- 
ted on Sunday for lack of time. Some 
denominations provide special mate- 
rials for these sessions, designed to 
cover some aspect of the curriculum 
neglected in the regular church school 
period. 

Then there are many resourceful 
teachers who have discovered unoffi- 
cial ways of lengthening the regular 
sessions. One is by being on hand 
early and seeing to it that something 
significant happens to each child as 
he arrives. Some workers have been 
surprised to discover that soon a 
whole class or department was com- 
ing early. Thus fifteen minutes or 
more was added to the official 
schedule. 

So completely 


has the idea of 


church school as a one-hour affair 
become fixed in our minds that any 
effort to change the pattern seems to 
call for a new title to identify it. Thus 
in recent years the term “expanded” 
or “extended session” has come into 
wide use. It is to this type of Sunday 
morning program that these para- 
graphs are addressed. 

The term “expanded session” is 
used here to denote a particular plan 
for the Sunday morning activities for 
the children of the church. It usually 
covers a period of from two to three 
hours. It is an integrated program 
planned by a single staff with that 
staff responsible for guidance through- 
out the entire session. It centers in 
the use of the teaching materials 
of the church and relies upon those 
materials for content and suggested 
teaching procedures, supplemented by 
the rich variety of resource materials 
available to the alert teacher. 

Under this plan the child is freed 
from the tensions-caused by the pres- 
sure of time. Also he has a well- 
rounded program which will include 
many experiences he needs, such as: 

Worship on the level of his ability 
to participate. 
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The extended session gives time for creative 


Discovery of the great value to be 
found in the rich religious heritage 
of the past, especially in the Bible 
but also in music, art, literature and 
drama. 

Practice in 
Christian living. 

Enrichment which comes through 
experiences of planning, evaluating, 
and in worship with others. 

Learning to understand and ap- 
preciate the church and actually to 
participate in its program. 

Learning through intimate and ex- 
tended association with older per- 
sons more skilled than they in Chris- 
tian living. 

The longer session aims at strik- 
ing out the conjunction in the phrase 
“church and Sunday school.” The 
program for children will be built on 
the assumption that for a third- 
grader, for instance, the primary de- 
department or the third-grade de- 
partment (if each grade is handled as 
a separate department) is church. To 
enhance further his relationship to 
the entire church, many opportunities 
will be provided for him to share in 
the experiences of other members of 
the church family, both older and 
younger. é 

For instance, sometimes the group, 
especially the juniors, will join the 
adults in all or part of the Sunday 
morning worship service. Family 
night programs bring all ages to th 
church. 

In the church school the classes will 
visit one another for special pro- 
grams or to contribute something they 
have been working on. All will share 
in special service projects supported 
by the church. 

Underlying this approach is an at- 
tempt not only to give more adequate 
time for a learning experience, but 
also to integrate the church’s program 
for its children. In some churches 


achieving skill in 
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there have grown up many societies 
and clubs designed to acquaint the 
children with specialized fields such 
as missionary education, temperance 
education, or music. We are increas- 
ingly realizing that these are all es- 
sential elements in the total Christian 
training of persons and therefore must 
be given their proper place in the 
church’s regular program. In this way 
a total program of education will be 
available to all the children and not 
just to the select few who can be 
persuaded to come to extra meetings. 

If a church is to undertake “ex- 
panded sessions” much ground work 
will be required. Many problems 
must be recognized and all possible 
steps taken toward their solution be- 
fore they are actually encountered. 

A careful plan for recruiting and 
training teachers must be established. 
Since some teachers will object (and 
rightly so) to missing the adult wor- 
ship service over an extended period 
of time, a corps of workers will need 
to be recruited so that each class 
has a staff of teachers. Planning to- 
gether, these teachers can “spell each 
other off” by distributing responsi- 
bilities for units or for certain types 
of activity. It may mean also a briefer 
tenure for all teachers. This would 
lead to a wider participation of adults 
in the church’s ministry to children. 

Good training will become impera- 
tive to help these workers measure 
up fully to the larger opportunity 
for creative work which the extended 
schedule affords. 

The plan also accentuates the need 
for many resources for the teacher, 
such as a good worker’s library, 
audio-visuals, and the many other re- 
sources which contribute to good 
teaching procedures. Workers’ con- 
ferences designed to enlarge the un- 
derstanding and develop the spiritual 
life of the workers take on a new 


significance, as do department plan- 
ning sessions. 

The problem of space also looms 
large, although some churches carry 
on such a program with very limited 
space. The plan accentuates the need 
for equipment of proper size and 
adaptability and for the proper loca- 
tion of rooms, adequately heated and 
ventilated. 

Proper scheduling is of great im- 
portance. The entire period should 
be planned as a unit of time and ex- 
perience. The schedule should be 
flexible and leisurely. It is quite 
important that no major break in the 
activities occur at the time people 
have been accustomed to being dis- 
missed, or when a major break occurs 
for adults. ‘ 

Parents will need to be helped to 
understand this program and _ its 
values. The cooperation of parents 
can be enlisted in preventing the dis- 
ruption caused by mid-morning de- 
partures or arrivals. Because most of 
them want the church to do an in- 
creasingly better job of teaching 
religion, they are nearly always will- 
ing to cooperate in such a venture. 
But any church contemplating the 
adoption of such a program should 
take plenty of time to prepare parents 
and children for it. 

Adequate attention should also be 
given to informing the entire con- 
stituency about the longer program, 
including the official bodies of the 
church. Then when calls are made 
for additional workers or for in- 


_ereased financial support to improve 


the facilities, there will be a sym- 
pathetic approach to the matter on 
the part of the entire church. Large 
dividends will accrue from taking 
the time to interpret the entire pro- 
gram to new people and to those who 
may have some questions about it. 

Whatever the amount of time avail- 
able for work with persons on Sun- 
day morning, every second is precious. 
Each minute must be so used as to 
make a meaningful contribution to 
the lives of all who participate. This 
plan calls for something more than 
merely adding minutes to the Sun- 
day morning schedule. It has to do 
with the basic philosophy underlying 
our ministry to persons of all ages. 
It demands thorough planning, careful 
preparation, imaginative program- 
ming, dedicated cooperation between 
home and church, and the very best 
teaching it is possible for a church 
to provide. Otherwise the “expanded 
session” may be only an opportunity 
to compound the old mistakes and 
multiply our present shortcomings. 
It may even become “the most 
wasted” two or three hours “in the 
week.” 
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‘ie a chapel service in 
{one of our state training schools on 
|Sunday morning, the chaplain was 
|stopped by a small excited boy who 
) asked him this question: “Chaplain, 
| how could I become a preacher?” Of 
| course this was very flattering to the 
|chaplain, but as he thought of the 
child later he was confronted with 
| many, many problems. The first was 
that the child had no _ previous 
| church-related experience. The sec- 
) ond was that during the time he was 
in the training school, no one from 
) “outside” had shown any interest in 
' him. The third problem was that if 
) this was like most cases, when he re- 
|turned to society, the chance of any 
church taking a serious interest in 
him was very improbable. And I am 
| more and more aware that there is 
‘a fourth problem, which is that almost 
‘no church today is really ready to 
_ |help in the re-socialization of such a 
) boy. 
I had been in a certain parish for 
| almost two years when I visited one 
‘of the homes. It was my third visit 
|there, but I sensed something very 
strained by my presence. Shortly I 
| discovered the reason—there was a 
small girl in the home who normally 
'was in one of the state institutions 
for the mentally retarded. She had 
+ been brought home for a special holi- 
'day season. Neither the neighbors, the 
church people, nor I, the minister, 
_ had known she even existed. More 
‘importantly, neither the church nor I 
would have known just what we could 
have done constructively for the fam- 
ily, or for the girl herself. 

My daughter has a very rare privi- 
lege in her church school class. One 
__ of her classmates is a blind girl. The 

department, the teachers, and the 
other children do all they can for 
a} this handicapped child, and help make 
the Sunday school experience a high 
'point-in the girl’s life. But again, the 
major questions are unanswered. The 
| teacher has had no special training to 
‘work with the blind. The pupils are 
| not led to make the girl really a part 
of the group. And the girl pathetically 
carries a part of the Braille Bible 
| the church secured for her whenever 
Ee comes to Sunday school. The 
church is doing all it knows how, 
but it is pitifully little. 


i 


“What are the groups to be reached? 


These are just three kinds of chil- 
dren which the church is not serving 
-as they should be served. Our inten- 
‘tions are good. But we just don’t 


ow how. 
Can the churches do an adequate 
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The church and 


66 > iby 
exceptional 


children 
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job with these groups? To ask this 
question is, of course, the reason for 
this article. If we can, just how will 
we get from where we are now to at 
least a start in moving toward where 
we ought to go? 

Let’s look again at the problem. 
There are basically three types of 
children in the “exceptional” classi- 
fications this article is concerned with. 
There are the mentally handicapped, 
both institutionalized and at home. 
There are the delinquent, including 
the socially handicapped, who are not 
necessarily delinquent by certain 


standards. And there are the physi- 
cally handicapped, again, both insti- 
tutionalized and at home. 


Now let’s divide all three groups 
into their two classifications: the in- 
stitutionalized, and the child who is 
in a normal society. Today most 
institutions are eager that religious 
training become a part of the child’s 
experience while in the institution. 
They are seeking trained personnel 
for this specialized ministry. They 
naturally turn to the churches for 
these people, and we do not always 
have the kind of people they can use. 
More often than not, we suggest that 
the ministers share—pass around the 
job, so none of us has to take too 
much time. 

Many state’ institutions make some 
provision for meeting the expenses 


Blind girls “see” a flower by touching it. Handicapped persons need Christian 
education curricula and methods which are adapted to their particular needs. 


Nat’l Society for Crippled Children amd Adults 
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of necessary chaplaincy care. Others 
could do this if the trained leaders 
were available. All are seeking assist- 
ance from the church as to the most 
effective methods and patterns to 
follow in religious education within 
the institution. 

For instance, let’s raise some of the 
problems faced by those who have 
worked in Christian education or 
other church programs in institutions. 
Perhaps the biggest is the matter of 
training for the job. Few come to 
such jobs with any training at all. 
They learn as they go, and sometimes 
stay on the job for far too short a 
time. Then there is the matter oi 
curriculum material. Curriculum for 
the blind or deaf child is certainly 
going to be different from that for 
the delinquent child or for the re- 
tarded child. Often it is important 
to work with the parents of the chil- 
dren. Then there is the matter of 
expenses of such a program. Many 
county or city institutions do not 
have in their budgets adequate pro- 
vision for religious training. 

These problems are certainly dif- 
ferent from the problems of working 
with and for the handicapped child 
(social, mental, physical) who re- 
mains in his home. There is the fac- 
tor of the home situation—its under- 
standing, its capability. There is the 
factor of the social situations the child 
must face: school, brothers and sis- 
ters, family, neighbors, etc. There is 
often the need to prepare the family 
and the community to receive the 
child who has been in the institution 
and is now about to come back. 

We come back again and again to 
that basic question: what is the 
church doing about it? And then— 
what can the church do about it? 


Let’s look at the second question 
first—and maybe use the answer to 
the first in our attempt to meet the 
second. I would like to divide our 
possibilities into these categories: 
1. Things which the churches in co- 
operation must do on a national scale. 
2. Things which the local churches 
and councils of churches must do. 
3. How can we start doing something? 


What can the churches do on a national 
level? 


It seems obvious that there are 
some things which we must do that 
can be done best together. I think 
of curriculum planning. A_ deaf 
Methodist in Michigan and a deaf 
Baptist in Florida can certainly use 
the same basic curriculum in their 
institutional classes or church schools. 
Those working in institutions of all 
kinds ought to work out their modi- 
fied curriculum, and some central 
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sharing and evaluating system ought 
to be set up through the National 
Council of Churches, to become a re- 
source for those leaders who cannot 
produce their own materials. Of 
course there will be many types of 
curriculum developed, depending on 
the handicap of the child to be taught. 
The basic goals of Christian educa- 
tion, used as a guide by the National 
Council, apply just as surely to this 
special curriculum as to the regular 
program. 


We must also develop a pattern of 
cooperative approach to institutions, 
which will produce the best relation- 
ships and the soundest results. The 
Detroit Council of Churches has a 
committee which makes the approach 
to the institutions in the area served 
by the Council. This is organized 
under the Social Service Department 
of the Council. The committee has 
on it people who understand the basic 
principles of Christian education, as 
well as those who can develop firm 
contacts with institutions and agen- 
cies. Probably other communities 
have developed similar techniques for 
joint approach and supervision of the 
chaplaincy programs in their institu- 
tions. 

We must also provide some in-serv- 
ice training for people who wish to 
work in this specialized field. There 
ought to be some situation where a 
program similar to that at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Hospital could be 
developed to help train those who are 
now serving, or will be serving these 
special children in institutions. Since 


there are so many varied types of 


needs, there would obviously be need 
for all areas to be covered. The re- 
tarded child in the institution needs 
understanding that cannot come from 
work with normal children. The blind, 
the deaf, the victims of crippling dis- 
ease, all need people who understand 
their particular tensions, restrictions, 
and their spirit and zeal and deter- 
mination. And each need is different. 


These three things we can do to- 
gether: curriculum planning, coop- 
erative approach to institutions, and 
in-service training for an enlarging 
service in institutions to the handi- 
capped. 


-What can the churches do 


on a community level? 


Then there are things which the 
local churches in a community must 
do. Probably the most pressing need 
is more available training for people 
to meet the needs of the handicapped 
(social, physical, and mental) who are 
a part of the life of its homes and its 
programs. This can be done best, 
again, by groups of churches, in a 


community, working together. A 
course could be developed which 
could become a part of the leadership 
schools of the area. 

The community could also hold 
conferences between those who know 
the problems and how to meet them, 
and the church school workers and 
the parents who face the problems. 
These workshop-conferences could be 
held in almost any medium sized city. 
Trained workers in organizations or 
institutions in the state could be 
brought in to aid in the leadership. 

The local church can squarely face 
its problems in this area if all the 
members will take it seriously, 
whether or not they are personally 
involved. We will never get to first 
base if the only ones interested are 
the parents, or a few of the parents, 
of the limited children. 


The local church can maintain con- 
tacts with homebound children, ar- 
ranging for tutoring services to those 
needing it. The teachers who have 
handicapped persons in their classes 
can be given special help in seeing 
how to encourage the largest partici- 
pation possible on the part of these 
children in the class sessions. The 
church can welcome handicapped 
persons to the church school, pre- 
viously preparing the regular mem- 
bers to receive these persons as nor- 
mal, accepted members of the group. 
It can follow up its own members whe 
have been institutionalized. The min- 
ister or others especially qualified 
can counsel with parents and helr 
them get the kind of assistance they 
need from government or private or- 
ganizations. When a new building is 
constructed, the building committes 
can keep the needs of physically 
handicapped persons in mind in plan- 
ning entrances and accessibility tc 
rooms. 


Let’s do something 


I don’t know how you can start do- 
ing something. I know how one state 
has made a start. The Michigan Coun- 
cil of Churches held a meeting witl 
the leaders of institutions to exploré 
the needs in the state. Just doing thi: 
showed how large the problem is, anc 
how pressing. 


Following this meeting several loca 
councils enlarged their own service: 
to the limited children in their areas 
And at least one council developex 
a committee which would begin t 
plan for a city-wide program to mee 
some of the needs in the area. Thi 
committee will in the near futur 
hold a conference with all phases o 
the problem represented. 

Probably the best place to start i 

(Continued on page 33) 
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“"Look Up and Live" is a CBS net- 
work television show beamed primarily 
to unchurched youth. It is sponsored by 
_ the National Council of Churches seven 
| months a year—June and July and 
| October through February. Other reli- 
gious groups sponsor the show the bal- 
ance of the year. 

The Protestant program's format is 
always changing. Usually a clergyman 
is on the show to interpret the message. 
Music, drama, art and dance are used 
as channels of interpretation. The ac- 
companying article interprets some of 
the aims of the series. 


\ ‘es don’t you deal with re- 


ligious subjects on ‘Look Up and 
Live’ instead of all those popular 
things?” This is a query often thrown 
at those responsible for the CBS 
Television Show, “Look Up and Live” 
(Sunday mornings 10:30 A.M. East- 
ern time). How and in what way is 
this program religious? 

“Look Up and Live” has purposely 
been experimental. Through it the 
attempt has been made to communi- 
cate the Christian faith in terms rele- 
vant to the lives of youth. There are 
certain affirmations on which the pro- 
gram is built: 

God’s action is not limited to cer- 
tain prescribed areas. He confronts 
men within nature and society. He 
works in history, within man’s cul- 
tural life as well as in individual lives. 
' He speaks in many ways and in many 
voices. He is active equally in those 
areas labelled “secular” and those 
called “religious.” God in his activity 
on behalf of man obliterates the dis- 
tinction between the so called “sa- 
cred” and “secular.” Life is one; it is 
holy; it is the good creation of a 
loving, self-sacrificing God who oper- 
ates in the life he has made. 

Although God has created a good 
world, men in their pride and fear 
have defaced it. No human institu- 
tion is untouched by man’s rebellion. 
The most glorious of man’s achieve- 
ments, the holiest sanctuaries of mind 
and spirit, are clouded and frustrated 
by sin. Here again, there can be no 
distinction of sacred (that which is 
sinless) and secular (that which is 
sinful). 

God’s activity is always in the 
midst of a world of pride, rebellion 
and escape. He uses the humblest and 
most unpromising of human situa- 
tions to show his glory and reveal his 
love for men. His activity is that of 
converting human institutions, human 
culture, and human history, not of 
denying them. He does not lift man 
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“Look up and live” 


—a LV program 
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out of this world into an ideal or 
heavenly world. Although God judges 
all human creations and finds them 
wanting, he has chosen to reveal him- 
self through them. 

It is on this point of view that 
“Look Up and Live” is built. Nothing 
in human experience is excluded au- 


tomatically as “non-religious” or 
“secular.” “Look Up and Live” at- 
tempts to interpret the Christian faith 
as a live option to young people with- 
in the categories of their own experi- 
ences and problems. In building the 
programs, different facets of youth 
culture and experience are inter- 
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preted in the light of the Christian 
faith. 

There are different ways of relat- 
ing culture and faith in communicat- 
ing the Christian faith. The “Look Up 
and Live” program is based on the 
third of these as being the most valid 
theologically. 

One is to discover analogies in the 
human situation which can enlighten 
or explain certain affirmations of the 
faith. In terms of jazz music this 
means that we look, for instance, at 
the way members of a jazz group 
respond to each other, and find in this 
an analogy for the commandment 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” Cul- 
ture is not interpreted for itself, but 
is used for purposes of analogy. 

A second use of the cultural inter- 
ests of youth is simply as a means 
of capturing their attention in order 
to say something later about the faith. 
This is not unlike the speaker who 
starts an address with a series of jokes 
to get the audience with him. In tele- 
vision this means using popular he- 
roes or songs as bait to attract at- 
tention for a speaker to follow. This 
violates the proper relationship of 
faith and culture. 

The third approach, which “Look 
Up and Live” follows, seeks to dis- 
cover the activity of God in the midst 
of the common life, and to interpret 
life in the light of God’s action. This 
is more than finding analogies or us- 
ing bait but is an attempt to interpret 
the redemptive activity of God in the 
midst of man’s concerns and inter- 
ests. God operates within the boister- 
ous enthusiasm of young people for 


rock and roll even as he does in their 
hopes and ideals. He is seen in their 
temptations as well as their affirma- 
tions. God confronts persons in the 
midst of their involvements and con- 
cerns, and in this confrontation he 
makes himself known to men. 

Raising of the right questions in 
popular areas of experience is one of 
the aims of “Look Up and Live.” A 
drama on delinquency, “Nothing to 
Do,” never verbalizes a question nor 
suggests an answer. Yet in its way it 
raises fundamental questions of 
youth’s search for meaning, for 
“something to do.” A program com- 
paring popular music and the “blues” 
contrasts two interpretations of life, 
the latter born of despair, hardship, 
and persecution, although under- 
girded by faith, and the former born 
of a dream and fantasy world. 

Those planning “Look Up and 
Live” have explored various interests 
of youth, as areas of interpretation. 
One of the most common factors with 
all youth is an interest in music: 
jazz, rhythm and blues, Dixieland and 
popular. The major market for rec- 
ords is youth. They listen inveter- 
ately to the disk jockeys playing their 
favorite tunes. 

Is the Christian to reject these as- 
pects of life? Is his interpretation of 
the faith to ignore them? This cannot 
be done since it is such a vital part of 
youth life and experience. There is 
meaning both in the music itself and 
in its significance for youth. 

Rock and Roll is perhaps the most 
controversial of all the musical forms. 
Some claim it is responsible for juve- 
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nile delinquency. Although this music 
has become highly commercialized it 
raises basic questions about life. Who 
am I? Why am I here? Where am I 
going? The Christian must identify 
the questions and interpret them in 
relevant Christian terms. The con- 
frontation with these questions must 
become a confrontation with God. 

The reactions of youth to the music 
is also important. Here is a twin 
drive for self-identity and conform- 
ity—self-identity apart from the adult 
community and conformity with their 
peers. Within these drives we can 
identify the Christian problem of 
freedom and responsibility. The Rev. 
Alvin Kershaw, who appeared on the 
January-February 1957 series sum- 
marized the interest in “rock and 
roll” as follows: y 

“This music is not responsible for 
teen-age rebellion; but is a facet of 
white participation in blues tradition, 
even though commercialized. It ex- 
presses. the need of young people for 
depth music, a medium to express 
feelings of anxiety over their place in 
the world and their relationships to 
adult society. A medium providing 
assurance that they can honestly ex- 
press their feelings can help toward 
encouraging them to raise the ques- 
tions that ultimately must involve 
religious meaning.” 

The roots of music are examined 
to discover the influences underlying 
it. Jazz, for instance, is an outgrowth 
of the Negro slaves’ faith in God 
within the midst of suffering and 
despair. Jazz speaks about very real 


-human problems, anxiety, freedom, 


and man’s relations with his fellows. 

What is true of jazz is equally true 
of authentic folk traditions, early 
American, Appalachian, the Spiritual 
and others. Born out of hardship, yet 
expressing a profound faith, the folk 
song spoke of issues of life and death, 
sin, survival and hope. 

For quite practical reasons music 
is frequently discussed on “Look Up 
and Live.” The program is not lim- 
ited to that, however. Drama is an 
important medium of communication 
and interpretation. In original dramas 
vignettes portraying aspects of youth 
life are presented and interpreted. 
Simple _ situations have profound 
meaning. This is how life is. Our most 
significant questions as well as pro- 
found answers come not so much in 
isolated theological selections as in 
the midst of every day decisions and 
actions. These are portrayed on “Look 
Up and Live.” 

Regardless of what is chosen, the 
attempt is made to interpret that par- 
ticular area in the light of the Chris- 
tian gospel in order that God’s voice 
addressing man may be heard. 
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| Sx I’d like to be in the church 
| play, but I just haven’t got the time.” 
| This is a familiar comment. Drama in 
_ the church is a fine thing to have, but 
| only now and then, because it takes 
| up too much time. And when one 
thinks of drama he thinks of actors, 
costumes, lights, scenery, and long 
periods of preparation. But good as 
all these things are, they are not abso- 
| lutely essential. For the magic of 
audience and actor feeling together a 
| great dramatic moment can be had 
_ without these things. Give a person or 

_ group of persons a script and have it 
| read before an audience, and the con- 
| ditions of drama are fulfilled. 


" Playreading for an audience 


“A playreading? But that sounds 
so dull. No scenery? No costumes? I 
| don’t call that very dramatic.” This 
was the response of one youngster 
who had never seen an effective play- 
reading. The truth is that effective 
play “readings” can create the same 
experience as that found in a fully 
| produced play. The difference is that 
| the emphasis is on the voice and act- 
ing, with the audience invited to 
imagine all the effects the stage hands 
would ordinarily create. 

The actor reads his script with 
| understanding and familiarity. He is 
free to look up at his fellow actors, 
to respond to them, to make his lines 
| sound as if they were expressing what 
| he really thought. At times he may 
gesture, lean forward, shift and move 
in his seat—all of this coming spon- 
| taneously out of genuine feeling. The 
| audience often forgets where it is, is 


| not even aware that there are no 


curtains and lights, and will often find 
itself caught up in an exalted experi- 
| ence of God. Thus we have religious 
| drama presented without a stage or 
memorized lines. 

Since actors and scripts are the 
| only essentials, playreadings can be 
' presented anywhere in the church 
building. A church school room,’ a 
banquet hall, a church lounge are a 
| few possibilities. Playreadings can 
| even be held in the room of a bed- 
| ridden invalid. 

Of course it is usually best to have 
a platform so that the actors can be 
- seen, but this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. By spacing the chairs the audi- 
| ence can see the actors, and where 
| there is no platform the actors may 
_ stand. 

| The arrangement of chairs is very 
- important..The most important char- 
' acters are seated in the center. Char- 
' acters who have scenes together may 
sit next to each other. A semicircle is 
the best arrangement, since it opens 
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the readers to the audience and also 
gives the readers a chance to face 
each other as they play their parts. 

Actors should feel free to move 
around in their chairs as much as 
possible. In some cases they can 
pantomime bits of action as they re- 
main seated. When they are “onstage” 
they should sit forward and face their 
fellow actors. When they are “off- 
stage” they may sit back in the chair, 
lower their heads, and turn away from 
the group. 

There are other kinds of arrange- 
ments. “Crowds” may sit or stand 
back of the actors. Sometimes several 
tiers of platforms are used and chairs 
are placed on these. At other times 
high stools are used instead of chairs. 
It is best that chairs have no arms, 
and that they be placed together as 
close as possible, still leaving the 
actors room to shift their positions 
from time to time. 

Quite often chairs are not used at 
all, and actors stand for their reading. 
They may use lecterns or music 
stands for their scripts or may hold 
them. They may stand in still, 
“frozen” positions to one side and 
come forward, read a scene, and then 
go back to their positions. They may 
stand on boxes draped with solid, 
dark material, and read their parts 
from these. This type of reading has 
a tendency to be “stylized” and is 
usually, but not exclusively, suited to 
plays that are fantasies. Sometimes 
areas may be spotlighted and actors 
may enter and exit from these areas, 
standing and reading their parts. 

Atmospheric music and sound may 
be woven into the reading. One church 
recently did a reading of Gian Carlo 
Menotti’s one-act opera, Amahl and 
the Night Visitors, using the com- 
poser’s music, which has been re- 


corded, in the background. Choirs, 
octets, quartettes, trios, etc. may 
stand to one side and set the various 
scenes with appropriate hymns or 
anthems. A speaking choir can often 
be used to tie together scenes, reading 
appropriate scripture or selections 
from literature that fit into the play 
being read. The possibilities are 
limitless and groups should be crea- 
tive and imaginative in their approach 
to playreadings. 

Intriguing worship centers and 
symbols may be placed in the center 
of the reading area or just above it. 
Bits of costuming may be used, as was 
the case in a reading of Thelma 
Brown’s Joint Owners in Spain 
(Baker’s) where shawls and period 
hats were placed on the readers. 

For a playreading before an audi- 
ence a director will be needed. A 
person with drama training is pref- 
erable. If such a person is not avail- 
able, a mature person may be found 
who can help the cast analyze and 
feel their characters. This person 
should be in charge of all arrange- 
ments for rehearsals and performers. 

The director will want to find a 
place for rehearsals that is comfort- 
able and conducive to discussion. 
After the group has read through the 
script uninterrupted (except for help 
on pronunciation of words, etc.) the 
director will be prepared to help the 
cast think through the meaning of 
the play, the individual thoughts of 
the lines, the interrelation of charac- 
ter with character, the way the story 
develops, and what is the high point 
(or climax) of the play. It is impor- 
tant that each actor not only know 
what his characters think and feel, 
but how his part brings out the mean- 
ing of the drama. Actors will try to 
find experiences in their own lives 
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that throw light on the experiences 
of the character. If the cast is groping 
for a new experience they will need 
to find out what it is like, for they 
must understand what they are say- 
ing if they are to feel genuinely the 
emotions of the characters. After dis- 
cussing the parts they will read 
straight through the play uninter- 
rupted. so that they can assimilate 
all that they have learned. In this 
type of rehearsal there should be 
a minimum of stress on “technique.” 

The next rehearsal will continue 
this emphasis on getting at the feel- 
ings of the characters. Toward the 
end of the rehearsal the director will 
want to help the actors “pick up their 
cues”—the art of not letting unneces- 
sary time lapse between lines. Some- 
times, of course, dramatic pauses may 
be deliberately planned, but it goes 
without saying that slow, spotty read- 
ing is deadly to any performance. 

The final rehearsal should be held 
in the place where the play will be 
performed. Seating arrangements will 
be worked out. The director will 
caution the actors to speak loud 
enough to be heard. He will also 
help practice “entering” and “exiting” 
in character. He will let the actors 
be free to move in their chairs, and 
even to pantomime “properties,” etc., 
if it does not slow down the reading. 

A narrator should be chosen to 
describe the setting in an imagina- 
tive manner, tell the time of the play, 
and introduce the characters. Some- 
times the narrator may be a member 
of the cast. His opening remarks must 
fit into the mood and feeling of the 
play. He should rehearse with the 
actors at least once. 

Some groups have presented “cut- 
tings” of novels, short stories, books 
of the Bible in the fashion of a play- 
reading. One person reads the narra- 
tion; others take the parts of the 
various characters, reading the dia- 
logue as if it were a play script. 
Short scenes from great Christian 
literature can be used most effectively 
for worship services. 

But, you say, doesn’t this take just 
as much time as a regular play pres- 
entation? No. Much of the time spent 
in a fully produced play is used by 
actors in adjusting themselves to 
properties, costumes, etc., but in a 
playreading actors need to have only 
enough time to become familiar with 
the script and feel their characters. 
Three or four rehearsals are sufficient, 
and sometimes, with experienced 
groups, one or two rehearsals may be 
adequate. Longer plays, especially 
three-act plays, naturally need more 
preparation. 

An extension of the playreading 
technique is the “walking rehearsal.” 
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Here the actors add movement to 
their parts, pantomiming all proper- 
ties and scenery. A few chairs and 
tables will suggest a set. The pro- 
scenium or regular stage style (with 
the actors in front of the audience) is 
good, or the new “in-the-round” style 
(with the actors surrounded on all 
sides by the audience) can be used. 
Walking rehearsals require approxi- 
mately twice as many rehearsals as 
playreadings. 


How playreadings may be used 


One of the delights of the play- 
reading is the variety of purposes 
it can serve. A Sunday evening fellow- 
ship could use playreadings. A group 
might present a thought-provoking 
playreading followed with discussion, 
or they might present a deeply in- 
spiring play as a part of a worship 
service. Or some evening they might 
take their playreading team to visit 
other churches. They may want to 
share it with various church groups, 
like the ladies’ group, the men’s 
club, or present it on a family night 
occasion. 

A Sunday morning class might be 
delighted and stimulated to hear a 
reading of a one-act play (or scene 
from a longer play) and to discuss it. 
Every three months or so an occasion 
of this kind would add variety to the 
teaching methods of church school 
classes. Of course the play should be 
integrated into the regular studies. 
A committee from the class might be 
looking ahead two or three months 
to such an occasion. Quite often de- 
nominational study guides will have 
suggestions about plays that might be 
done in conjunction with a study unit. 

Before we pass on to other con- 
siderations may we say one word 
about the use of playreadings for dis- 
cussion. First, the play itself must 
present issues that evoke thinking. 
Some plays inspire; some probe 
thoughts. Needless to say, a play that 
does not present sharp issues will not 
create much thought. Second, discus- 
sion is most natural and genuine if it 
is based on thinking about characters 
in the play. People get excited when 
they talk about people, and great 
statements of Christian belief become 
real when seen manifested in the 
lives of people. 


Playreading just for fun 


Some groups like the sheer fun 
of reading plays together with no 
thought or plan of giving it before 
another group. They enjoy the adven- 
ture of discovering different experi- 
ences of life through plays, and they 
like “trying on” different personali- 
ties as they read various parts. 

When great literary masterpieces 


are being studied resource people may 
be brought in, such as college or high 
school teachers, They can share their 
knowledge of the play and the back- 
ground of its time. They can lead the 
group in a stimulating discussion of 
the philosophy and attitudes of the 
author as revealed in his works. If 
resource people are not available, 
then members of the group may wish 
to do special study on plays that they 
plan to read. Over a period of time 
playreading groups develop a keen 
awareness of the best in religious 
drama and can offer suggestions for 
local church drama productions. Play~ 
reading groups may number as few as 
two or as many as thirty. The main 
point is that they be composed of 
people who really enjoy the fun of 
reading plays together. 

Some playreading groups may re- 
late their play selections to projects 
and activities of their church. When 
a special area of missions is being 
studiedthis group might read plays 


_ that deal with a particular country or 


section of the world. John Patrick’s 
delightful play, Teahouse of the 
August Moon, would make a fasci- 
nating study of the ways of another 
culture. Or a fellowship group plan- 
ning a service project in a slum area 
of a city might be enriched by read- 
ing and discussing Sidney Kingsley’s 
Dead End, or Elmer Rice’s Street 
Scene, excellent treatments of city 
slums. Playreading groups might want 
to set up broad areas of study and 
then find plays illuminating these 


areas. 


Selecting plays for reading 


A small committee in the church 
might take responsibility for reading 
widely in the field of published plays 
and recommending those suitable for 
either private or public playreading. 
Many public libraries have collections 
of current plays as well as the classics. 
Lists of plays of special religious 
quality are given in church publica- 
tions and occasionally in the Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education. 
(Note the list in this issue of plays 
on race and on peace.) Harold Ehren- 
sperger’s Conscience on Stage con- 
tains several lists of recommended 
plays in its appendixes. The Depart- 
ment of Worship and the Arts of the 
National Council of Churches has an 
annotated catalogue of plays in prep- 
aration and this should be off the 
press by early fall. 


If the plays decided upon are pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by play pub- 
lishing houses, copies for each reader 
may be purchased at a cost not 
greater than for many lesson quarter- 
lies. If the plays are in hard cover 
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books which are too expensive for 
each person to own, extra copies 
might be borrowed from individuals 


_ within a community. Readers can 


double in roles, if necessary, and as 
many as three people can “share”one 
script. 

Perhaps a warning should be given. 
It is illegal to copy plays, even for 
class use. The matter of paying 
royalty for production is not easy to 


Aine the coming year, church 
people will be studying two great and 


‘closely interwoven themes—“Christ, the 
Church, and Race” (the national mission 


study theme) and “World Peace” (the 
social action study emphasis). 


One of the best ways to understand 
the problems and the responsibility of 
the church in these matters is through 
the study of good drama dealing with 
the subjects. The annotated list given 
here suggests some of the possibilities 
for production and for study. But the 
search for the right script for a group is 
one of the most important parts of the 
process of studying or producing good 
plays. 

Some of these annotations are based 
on fuller annotations which are a part of 
a new Drama Bibliography being pro- 
duced by the Commission on Drama, 


- Department of Worship and the Arts, 


National Council of Churches. It is ex- 
pected that this extensive bibliography 
will be ready early in the fall. 

For suggestions for playreading these 
scripts, see the accompanying article, 
“Let's Read Plays Out Loud.” 


Plays on peace 


A Sleep of Prisoners, Christopher Fry. 
(Oxford University Press) 4 men. Ap- 
proximately 1 hour. 

Written for production in a church 
chancel. This is a most difficult play. The 
subject is violence, from both without 
and within, and the necessity of man to 
take a long “stride of soul,” to make 
an “exploration into God” in order to 
come through this time of fiery destruc- 
tion. Good for advanced study groups. 

No More Peace, Ernst Toller. (Rhine- 
hart & Co., Inc.) 14 men, 3 women, 
children and extras. Approximately 114 
hours (Royalty: Apply to Dramatists’ 
Play Service, Inc., 9 East 38th St., New 
York City.) 

This play deals wtih the love of man- 
kind for war. Although some of the 
characters have Biblical names, the play’s 
religious value rests solely in its attack 
upon war. Two settings are required, ar- 
ranged so that action may move swiftly 
back and forth, but both are simple. The 
major problem in amateur production 
would be the acting, which must be crisp 
and rapid. 
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state accurately, as there seem to be 
no standard procedures as far as 
publishers are concerned. Usually 
when playreading is used within a 
classroom situation there is no need to 
pay royalty. When a play is produced 
as a playreading before an audience, 
there may or may not be a royalty. 
The copy of the play will state whether 
a royalty is required. Some publishers 
make reductions for playreading. It 


is therefore important to clear with 
the publisher regarding these arrange- 
ments before giving a play before an 
audience. 

For further techniques concerning 
playreadings and walking rehearsals, 
read Amy Goodhue Loomis’ excellent 
booklet, How to Dramatize Your Fel- 
lowship Meeting (Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship, 1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa., 30c.) 


Plays on peace 


and plays on race 


by Margaret E. M. BARNES 


Associate Coordinator of 
Administration and Leadership Program, 
Board of Christian Education, 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Philadelphia. 


Our Heritage, Harold G. Sliker. 
(Samuel French) Speech choir with solo 
voices. 30 or 40 minutes. Suitable for 
stage or sanctuary. 

A one-act pageant based on the truths 
of America’s Bill of Rights. Contrasts 
personal liberties in a democracy with 
their absence elsewhere. Greatly en- 
hanced with music. Possible uses for a 
study group. 


Pawns, Percival Wilde. (Walter Baker 
Co.) 6 men, 1 narrator. One act. 

This is one of the standard “peace 
plays.” It is contrived but its values are 
sound and the roles are worth playing. 
Aside from flexible lighting effects there 
are no production difficulties. 


Skipper Next to God, Jan De Hartog. 
(Dramatists Play Service) 15 men and 
extras. 2 hours. One scene. (Royalty 
$25-$50) 

The owner and captain of a small 
ocean-going vessel in the summer of 
1938 undertakes to transport 146 Jewish 
refugees from Europe to a place of safety 
in the western hemisphere. No country 
will receive them. The skipper tries to 
solve the problem but all avenues are 
closed to him, and he is robbed of all 
encouragement, except for a telegram 
from his wife who urges him to stick 
by his Christian principles. In down-to- 
earth, unsanctimonious terms, the play 
elucidates the significance of “the way of 
the Cross.” 

The Sign of Jonah, Gruenter Ruten- 
born. (Lutheran Student Association of 
America, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, 
Ill.) 7 men, 3 women; 1 hour in length. 
(Royalty: $10.00 if admission is charged; 


otherwise no royalty.) 45-60 minutes. 

This is a powerful modern play, com- 
ing out of post-war Germany. It is not an 
easy play to understand fully. Though 
the technical side of production could 
be kept simple, it demands good un- 
derstanding and interpretation of lines. 
The play uses the stories of Jonah and 
Ninevah and of Daniel’s Babylon out 
of the Old Testament; into these are 
woven other characters and events from 
the Bible. In all this we see that “the 
refusal to meet God at the place where 
God has come to meet us” is typically 
human. Excellent audience involvement. 

Suitable for the stage or chancel and 
for “in the round” presentations. Could 
be very effectively used as a play read- 
ing, particularly for a study group to 
read and discuss. 

The Terrible Meek, Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy. (Samuel French) 2 men, 1 woman. 
30 minutes. Suitable for chancel or hall, 
where there can be darkness. 

A Roman captain, a soldier and Mary 
talk together at the foot of the cross, 
in the darkness after the crucifixion. 
This play contains an appeal for an end 
to war and aggression of all kinds. It 
could be produced with the greatest 
simplicity. However, the script calls for 
sound effects which will need careful re- 
hearsing and an important stage picture 
at the end, which needs the imaginative 
use of lighting. 


Plays on race 


A House for Marvin, Darius L. Swann. 
(Friendship Press) 4 men, 2 women, 1 
(Continued on page 32) 
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in Christian 
Education 


News; A-V 
Conference 


If you have thought the event com- 
monly known as the “Green Lake Work- 
shop” is restricted to national leaders 
and professionals you have been mis- 
taken. The notion may be due the pub- 
licity given by its sponsors, the National 
Council’s Department of Audio-Visual 
and Broadcast Education and _ the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission. 

Until recently the major amount of 
interest in the annual International Con- 
ference on A-V Christian Education 
was in the ranks of other than local 
church personnel. Consequently the 
yearly promotion accented its appeal 
to these more specialized folk. 

With the 1957 chapter of the Con- 
ference, however, its planners are in- 
creasingly aware and desirous of the 
growth in local audio-visual interest. 
Seeking to be of real assistance to local 
leaders, several work groups and special 
interest groups are planned with these 
people primarily in mind: 

Local Workers with Children, Local 
. . . Workers with Youth, Local .. . 
Workers with Adults, Local .. . United 
Church Women, Pastors and Local A-V 
Coordinators, Directors of Christian 
Education, and Using Radio-TV ; 

Local Church Production of Its Own 
Projected Materials, Local Church Pro- 
duction of Easy-to-Make Visual Mate- 
rials, and in-Church Operation and Use 
of the Tape Recorder. 

The first set lists “work” groups meet- 
ing a total of seventeen and a half 
hours during the Conference to study 
the place and use of A-Vs in particular 
areas. The second lists “special interest” 
groups scheduled for a total of seven 
and a half late afternoon hours to stimu- 
late and develop specific skills. 

Morning and evening General Assem- 
blies will “rethink basic issues” in A-V 
Christian education as stated by Dr. 
John Bachman, professor of A-V edu- 
cation at Union Theological Seminary 
(NYC); Dr. Leslie Greenhill, associ- 


ate director of the Instructional Re- 
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search Program, Pennsylvania State 
University; and Mr. William Hockman, 
church editor of Educational Screen and 
A-V Guide, and director of Christian 
education at the Glens Falls (NY) 
Presbyterian Church. 

Leaders from denominational, inde- 
pendent, educational, and military pro- 
duction agencies will offer resource 
helps. All delegates will be able to pre- 
view materials from the world’s largest 
library of current A-Vs. 

The American Baptist Assembly 
grounds, on Green Lake, Wisconsin, 
offer ideal accommodations and _ sur- 
roundings for the Conference as well as 
varied activities for delegates’ families. 

For a detailed booklet of the Confer- 
ence, write: Rev. Don Kliphardt, 
DAVBE,° 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
Yorks10, Ne Y: 


Film Klips 


There are several motion pictures of 
note now making the rounds that con- 
tain religious implications. Seven of 
them mentioned below are not exactly 
family fare yet they have something im- 
portant to say on a number of current 
problems, and senior highs through 
adults ought to see at least a few of 
them. These features are honest attempts 
by creative persons to incorporate some 
degree of “message” into a proportion 
of film production, without becoming 
sermonic. Such efforts are to be com- 
mended, yet they are not going to suc- 
ceed or be repeated if the people sup- 
posedly concerned with the Gospel’s 
daily applications do not support those 
deserving support. 

True, some of these films have been 
given a promotional treatment that all 
but hides their essential character. But 
this again indicates the major market 
“apparent” to theatrical distributors un- 
less those of us who resent such mis- 
representation let them know that such 
is not necessary to “sell” us. 


Abandon Ship 

(Columbia) Tyrone Power must de- 
cide the fate of 27 individuals clinging 
for life to a 14-man lifeboat. Unless 13 
are “left,” none will have a chance of 
survival ; it will take the strongest 14 to 
row the 1500 miles to the nearest land. 
You may not agree with the decisions 
made but their moral magnitude is 
powerfully sketched in black-and-white. 


Fear Strikes Out 

(Paramount) The story of Boston 
Red Sox outfielder Jim Piersall is true. 
His mental illness, its backgrounds and 
treatment; his life in baseball, its vic- 
tories and defeats,—these two strands 
are inseparably woven together. The in- 
sights into his breakdown and facts of 


his return to sanity are presented with 
professional skill and sensitive taste. 


Garment Jungle 

(Columbia) The unseen world of the 
clothing industry and its operations set 
the scene for serious considerations of 
labor vs. management. This isn’t a pretty 
picture but the facts of industrial life 
are especially vivid against its back- 
ground. 


The Happy Road 

(MGM) An American widower and 
a young divorcee join forces to search 
for his small son and her small daughter 
who have run away from a Swiss board- 
ing school. As the chase runs through 
France, the viewer is happily occupied 


with the two young mischief-makers — 


under Gene Kelly’s light direction. 


Smiley 

(20th Century Fox) A small Aus- 
tralian_lad gets in and out of trouble 
while trying to earn enough money to 
buy a bicycle. The boy and his many 
friends—young and old—come to life 
with.a warm freshness. 


Something of Value 

(MGM) Robert Ruark’s story of the 
Mau Mau uprising and its many facets 
is visualized with but a few changes. 
Sidney Poitier’s piece of acting gives 
depth. to the black-and-white tensions 
dramatized with powerful realism. 


Three Brave Men 

(20th Century Fox) Because of a 
brief, naive association with a group 
later listed as a Communist front, a 
loyal civilian employee of the US Navy 
is branded a security risk and abruptly 
dismissed after 22 years’ service. Based 
on a series of Pulitzer Prize articles on 
the true story involved, the film cour- 
ageously challenges the country’s con- 
science in a time of unfounded attacks 
on personal character. 


Twelve Angry Men 

(United Artists) Henry Fonda holds 
up the verdict of a jury with his refusal 
to vote “guilty.” A life is at stake and 
you just can’t decide its fate with the 
snap of your fingers. Confined within 
the single set of the jury room, 12 men 
stall, fume, argue, and fight over the 
reasonable doubts in the case. 


The Young Stranger 

(RKO) A 16-year-old boy approaches 
the threshold of adulthood and is sud- 
denly alone. The reasons have been pil- 
ing up for years. His father is too busy 
really to know the son as an individual, 
especially when the boy is accused of a 
crime. The overall treatment is sensitive 
without undue sentiment. 
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verily Resources 


for September 


Primary 
Department 


By Ruth R. DIAMOND* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: 
We Would Be Like Jesus 


For the Leader 


“For to this you have been called, 
because Christ also suffered for you, 
leaving you an example, that you should 
follow in his steps.” (I Peter 2:21) 

What kind of a world would we have 
if every Christian really followed in the 
steps of Christ? Surely, those of us who 
bear the name Christian shou!d be will- 
ing to follow the example of Christ. We 
dare not do less, if we take this name, 
than to follow in the steps of the One 
who gave it to us. 

Let us in this moment ask God to for- 
give us for only following half-way. Let 
us pray that we may become better fol- 
lowers. Let us pray that we may be like 
Jesus, so that our boys and girls will 
know him better because they have 
known us. 

This month let us help our primary 
boys and girls to grow in their desire and 
ability to be like Jesus. 

Worse Center: Pictures of Jesus, 
for successive services: (1) The boy 
Jesus, (2) The man Jesus in the syna- 
gogue, (3) Jesus helping, (4) Jesus lov- 
ing, (5) Jesus praying. Fall flowers and 
open Bible. 

Catt to WorsHip: No. 155, “I Was 
Glad When They Said Unto Me” 

Soncs: All songs, including above, are 
from Hymns for Primary Worship, West- 
minster Press. Suggested songs are: No. 
123, “I Would Follow Jesus”; No. 126, 
“Friends of Jesus”; No. 129, “Glad I Am 
to Grow!” 


*South Bend, Indiana 
July-August, 1957 


1. We Would Grow as 


Jesus Grew 


CONVERSATION: 

What do we mean by growing? It is a 
part of God’s plan that we grow. First we 
are babies, then we are children, and 
finally we are grown-ups. Sometimes we 
think only of our bodies when we speak 
about growing. There are really four 
ways in which we can grow. Can you 
think of these ways? 

Brste Verse: And Jesus increased in 
wisdom and in stature, and in favor 

with God and man. (Luke 2:52) 


TaLxs: “Growing.” 

(Guide four children in a pre-session 
period to find pictures illustrating ways 
of growth. Help each child to learn 
something about one way of growth that 
he can share with the others in the 
worship service.) 


First Child: (Reading from the Bible) 
“And Jesus increased in wisdom .. .” 

Jesus grew in wisdom; so can I grow. 
God has given me a mind. My mind 
needs to grow. God depends upon me to 
do only those things that will help my 
mind grow in good ways. My parents 
help me to learn many things. I need to 
obey them as I learn from them. Going 
to school, listening to my teacher and 
doing the things she says, help my mind 
to grow. Many times I would rather 
play but I know that I have to do my 
lessons. Learning to take time to study 
my lessons helps my mind to grow. In 
church school I learn how to choose 
good ways to live. This helps my mind 
to grow. Asking questions, listening to 
the answers and reading good books 
helps my mind grow. Jesus grew in 
wisdom. So can I grow. 

Second Child: (Reading from the 
Bible) “And Jesus increased . . . in 
stature ...” 

Jesus grew in stature. So can I grow. 
God has given me a body. My body 
needs to grow. God depends upon me to 
do only those things that will keep my 
body healthy and strong. My parents 
take care of me, and help me ito learn 
how to take care of my body in good 
ways. Nurses and doctors help me to 
keep well. Eating the right kind of food 
and getting plenty of rest and sleep help 
my body grow. Play in the fresh air and 
sunshine helps my body to grow. Work 
helps my body to grow strong. Jesus 
grew in stature. So can I grow. 

Third Child: (Reading from the Bible) 
“And Jesus incre . in favor with 
God’ =5'> 


Jesus grew in favor with God. So can 
I grow. God expects me to learn to know 
him better and to follow him in my liv- 
ing. My parents help me to know God 
better. I go to church school where I 
learn to know more about God and the 
good ways he wants me to live. If I want 
to know God better, I must spend some 
time in thinking about God. I must spend 
time in talking with God. Talking to 
others about God and asking questions 
that I wonder about help me to know 
God and his ways. God wants me to love 
him and follow his good ways. Jesus 
grew in favor with God. So can I grow. 

Fourth Child: (Reading from the Bible) 
“And Jesus incr . in favor with 
man...” 

Jesus grew in favor with man. So can 
I grow. God expects me to learn to live 
with others in kind and friendly ways. 
He expects me to love others. If I want 


to grow in favor with man, I must learn 
to get along with people. I must learn to 
do my share of work. I must learn 
always to be honest and fair and truth- 
ful. I must live so that others will trust 
me. Jesus grew in favor with man. So 
can I grow. 

Prayer: Help us, O God, to grow as 
Jesus grew. We would learn to do only 
those things that will help us grow 
in wisdom, in stature, in favor with 
God and man. Amen. 


2. We Would Live as 
Jesus Lived 
LEADER: 

It is an easy thing to tell someone how 
to live in good ways. It is harder when 
we try to live in these very ways our- 
selves. People can tell the kind of person 
we are by looking at what we do. It is 
easy to say, “I believe in obeying my 
parents. I believe in telling the truth. I 
believe in playing fairly. I believe in 
being kind to others.” The important 
thing is whether we really do live in 
these ways. 

Jesus taught people the good ways 
God wants them to live. What is more 
important, Jesus lived in these good 
ways. People would listen to the words 
of Jesus and perhaps say, “That is a 
hard thing to do. No one ean be expected 
to do that.” 

Then they would look at Jesus and his 
ways of living, and discover that he 
really lived in the good ways about 
which he taught. Jesus expects all who 
would follow him to live in these good 
ways too. 

Goop Ways tn Wuxicu Jesus Liven: 

First Child: The Bible tells us that 
Jesus obeyed his parents. (Reading from 
Bible) “And he went down with them 
and came to Nazareth, and was obedient 
to them.” (Luke 2:5la) 

Second Child: The Bible tells us that 
Jesus went to church regularly. (Read- 
ing from Bible) “And he came to Naza- 
reth, where he had been brought up; 
and he went to the synagogue, as his 
custom was, on the sabbath day.” (Luke 
4: 16a) 

Third Child: The Bible tells us that 
Jesus prayed often. (Reading from Bible) 
“And after he had dismissed the crowds, 
he went up into the hills by himself to 
pray.” (Matthew 14: 23a) 

Fourth Child: The Bible tells us that 
Jesus loved people. (Reading from Bible) 
“And Jesus looking upon him loved him.” 
(Mark 10:21a) 

Fifth Child: The Bible tells us that 
Jesus helped people in need. (Reading 
from Bible) “Now Simon’s mother-in- 
law lay sick with a fever, and im- 
mediately they told him of her. And he 
came and took by the hand and lifted 
her up, and the fever left her: and she 
served them.” (Mark 1:30-31) 


Por: 
Ir I Woutp Be Lixe Jesus 

If I would be like Jesus, 
I must live in Jesus’ way. 

Loving God my heavn'ly father, 
Taking time to kneel and pray. 

If I would be like Jesus, 
I must live in Jesus’ way. 

Doing kind and friendly deeds, 
Loving people every day. 

Prayer: Dear God, we thank you for 
Jesus who lived in your good ways. 
We would learn to live as Jesus lived. 
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TORE VALE 


Today VALET Wardrobe Units are speci< 
fied by leading architects and furnishers as 
standard equipment for offices, factories, 
churches, schools, restaurants, hotels, clubs 
—for all places where Powe gather. They 
save floor space and hold wraps in an effici- 
ent and orderly manner—aired, dry and ‘‘in 
press’’ VALET units are porenticely 
designed and engineered, they have strengt! 
beyond need—never sag, creak or wobble. 
They are beautifully finished. They are 
widely and continuously advertised and are 
sold thru dealers. 


No. 3-U Office Valet Rack 


sq. ft. or 6 per running foot 
LARA _ in double back-to-back units. 

\ Any length 3’-2” and up by 
the foot. 


No. S-6 Office 
Valet Costumer 

. . . is replacing 
the old style, 
**pile-on, tip-over’’ 
costumers in small 
offices—holds 6 coats, | 
6 hats, umbrellas and && 
overshoes. y | i? 


No. 342 Valet Wall Rack 
Mounts on wall — 
lengths 2’-2” and up by 
the foot—3 coats and hats per 
running foot. Give checkroom effi- 
ciency to your wardrobe space. 


No. 6-12 Lockerette 
Combines best features 
of both lockers and 
racks. Keeps wraps 
aired, dry, in press. 12” 
x 12” x 15” lock boxes 
keep personal effects 
private, 


Checkerette wardrobe units have in 
addition to great capacity, strength, 
portability, and the fold-away feature. 
‘They can be set up anywhere in a minute 
without tools, or taken down and stored 
away when not.in use. 


No. S-4-CT Checkerette 

Kj Can be assembled with 
AM! hanger shelf at top. Normal 
or low. Holds 24 hats and 
coats on hangers (or 32 on 
hooks) in 4 ft. 


No. D4-CT Checkerette 
More capacity than any other 
4 ft. rack (up to 64). Fold- 
away, adjustable shelves, 
caster base, etc. 


SS. Two, three and = 
four foot lengths— }- 
can be interlocked. 
Hanger bars take coat 
hangers or hooks. 


No. H-4-CT 


Holds 50 hats in 4 ft. (Also 

3 ft. unit). On caster base, E 
popular as portable sta- JX 
tionery, display, or vault rack. 


No. 4 Umbrella Stand 
Units to hold 24 or 16 
umbrellas. 


No. 98 Stormrak 
Holds 8 umbrellas, 9 pr. 
overshoes. 


Write for Catalog Sheets 
and Folio of Dealer Helps 320 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 W. 37th ST. « CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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Help us to remember Jesus’ way as 
we go back to our homes. Help us to 
remember Jesus’ way in our work, 
in our play, in all of our living. Amen. 


3. We Would Help as 
Jesus Helped 


SToRY: 
Jesus Hetps A Briinp MAN 


A crowd of people was coming from 
the city of Jericho. It was Jesus and his 
disciples. Many people were following 
them. Jesus had come to the city of 
Jericho with his disciples. He had been 
talking to them about the word great- 
ness. Jesus had said to his disciples, 
“Whoever would be great among you 
must be your servant.” He wanted them 
to understand that if they wanted to be 
great persons, they must be willing to 
help and serve others. 

Now, as they left the city, there was 
a great crowd of people with them. People 
always followed Jesus. He had helped 
many of them. Suddenly from the side of 
the road came a cry, “Jesus, help me.” 

It was a beggar, Bartimaeus. He was 
blind and could not see to work. So each 
day he would sit by the side of the road. 
Whenever he heard footsteps approach- 
ing, he would call, “Alms, alms.”. This 
was the only way he could get money 
to buy food. 

Today as he sat by the road, he heard 
many footsteps approaching. “Who is 
that coming down the road?” he asked 
some men standing nearby. 

“It is Jesus,” they answered as they 
looked down the road, “and a great crowd 
of people is with him.” 

Bartimaeus thought, “Jesus has helped 
many people. If he just knows that I 
need help, I am sure that he will help 
me. I will call to him.” 

So Bartimaeus had called, “Jesus, help 
me.” 

The people near by said, “Blind man, 
stop calling Jesus. He is too busy. He 
has no time for blind beggars.” 

But Bartimaeus would not be silent. 
He knew that if Jesus saw him, he would 
surely help him. So he cried the louder, 
“Jesus, help me.” 

This time, Jesus heard him. He stopped 
and said to his followers, “Call this 
man to me.” 

So they called to Bartimaeus. Those 
standing near the blind man said, “Jesus 
has heard you and is calling you to 
come to him.” 

Bartimaeus jumped to his feet and 
slowly made his way through the crowd 
to Jesus. Jesus looked at the man who 
had asked for help. He thought to him- 
self, “Surely this blind man does need 
help.” ; 

Kindly he asked, “What is it you want 
me to do for you?” 

Bartimaeus said, “Oh,, Jesus, I wish 
that I could see. I know that you can 
help me.” 

“Go your way. You will be able to 
see,” said Jesus. 

Bartimaeus turned away. He blinked 
his eyes. He could see. Jesus had helped 
him. Bartimaeus was so glad that he 
joined the crowd and followed Jesus. 


BIBLE VERSE: Whoever would be great 
among you must be your servant. 
(Mark 10:43b) 

PRAYER: In this quiet time, dear God, we 
would remember that Jesus helped 
many people. We would remember that 
Jesus said that if we want to be great 


we must learn to help others. We 
would remember to be quick to help 
others at home, at school, at play. 
Amen. 


4, We Would Love as 


Jesus Loved 


LEADER: 

In the Bible we find many stories about 
the lovingkindness of Jesus. He loved 
all people. He loved the sick, the well, 
the rich, the poor, the lonely, the 
friendly, the grown-ups and the children. 
Let us remember some of the kind and 
loving deeds that Jesus did for others. 
RECALLING THE LOVINGKINDNESS OF JESUS: 

(Show pictures and let the children 
recall the love that Jesus showed to the 
following people) 

Showing love to children. (Luke 18:15- 

16) 

Showing love to the lonely. (Luke 19:1- 

6) 

Showing love to the sick. (Mark 1: 40-42) 
Showing love to the rich. (Mark 5:22- 

24) 

Showing love to those in need. (Mark 

6: 35-44) 

Showing love to one of another nation- 

ality. (Mark 7:24-30) 

WE Can SHow LOVINGKINDNESS: 

As we remember the lovingkindness 
of Jesus, let us think of ways that we can 
show love to others. (Let children share 
thoughts. During the pre-session period, 
some of the children can make a mural 
of the ways of showing love to others. 
This can be shared with the group at this 
time.) 

Litany: 

Group: Help us, O God, 

Leader: To remember to show our love 
to others. ; 

Group: Help us, O God, 

Leader: To remember to show our love 


‘to the lonely. 


Group: Help us, O God, 

Leader: To remember to show 
love to the sick. 

Group: Help us, O God, 

Leader: To remember to show our 
love to people of other races and na- 
tionalities. 

Group: Help us, O God, 

Leader: To remember to show 
love to people in need. 

Group: Help us, O God, 

Leader: To remember to show loving- 
kindness to all people just as Jesus did. 
Amen. 


our 


our 


5. We Would Follow Jesus 


Brste Verse: And Jesus said to them, 
“Follow me.” (Mark 1:17a) 
Story: 


“FoLLow Mer” 


_ As Jesus began his great work of tell- 
ing people about the love of God, he 
knew that he could not do this work 
alone. He needed people to help him: 
Helpers who would be willing to spend 
time with him and to learn the things 
that he would teach them. Helpers who 
would be willing to learn to live in 
Jesus’ ways, doing kind and helpful 
deeds as he did. Helpers who would be 
willing to follow Jesus. 

One day as Jesus walked by the side 
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of the sea, he saw two fishermen. They 
were busy at their work of catching fish. 
As one of the men cast his net out into 
the sea, Jesus called to them, “Follow me. 
I will show you how to work with 
people instead of with fish.” 

The two men probably had known 
Jesus before. They must have heard him 
speak and realized that he was a person 
they admired very much. In his eyes 
they saw kindness and love. They knew 
that Jesus had something important for 
them to do, something more important 
than catching fish. They put down their 
nets and followed Jesus. These two men 
became close followers of Jesus, as did 
ten other men whom Jesus also called 
to follow him. 

They lived with Jesus. He taught them 
many things. He taught them about 
God’s love. He taught them about 
the good ways of living. He taught 
them to share God’s love with others. 

These men listened to Jesus. They 
- wanted to be like him. They wanted to 
live in the ways he lived. They wanted 
~.to share the things he taught them with 
others. 

Poem: 
Jesus’ Way 


As we grow from day to day, 


We would grow in Jesus’ way, 
Strong in body, wise in mind, 

Loving God and all mankind. 
As we live from day to day, 

We would live in Jesus’ way, 
Quick to help all those in need, 

Showing love in word and deed. 


Quiet TIME: 

As the pianist plays quiet music, let 
us think about Jesus and his work. He 
still needs followers today to help him 
tell about God’s love. (Pause) 

In this quiet time, let us decide in our 
own minds whether we are willing to 
become followers of Jesus. (Pause) 

This means that we must learn more 
about Jesus and his kind loving ways. 
(Pause) 

This means that we must learn to live 
in the kind and loving ways that Jesus 
lived. (Pause) 

is means that we will tell others 
about Jesus and his love. (Pause) 

Thank you, God, for Jesus. Help us 
to take time to learn more about Jesus 
and his loving ways. Help us as we try 
to live in his ways. Help us to share 
Jesus’ way with others. Help us to be 
good followers of Jesus in our homes, 
in our play, in our schools and in our 
church. Amen. 


Junior Department 


by B. Margaret VOSS* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Something Is Happening 


For the Leader: 


This is the month when juniors are 
very much aware of changes. The care- 
free schedule of the summer months is 
over and now they are back in school. 
There is another change, too. They have 
grown in inches during the summer 
months; the school clothes of last spring 
no longer fit. When at school the boys 
and girls tell what they did during the 
summer, they begin to feel their growth. 
It is well to pause and meditate at this 
point. How can we best help our juniors 
get the full significance of growth and 
change, to understand that with change 
come moments of frustration, pain, and 
feelings of utter aloneness? 


1. Something is happening 


to me 


Worsuie Center: A picture of Jesus as 

a boy in the Temple. 

PRELUDE: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 
Catt to WorsHrp: Psalm 139:14 
GumepD CONVERSATION: 

“What new skills did you develop this 
summer? What new friends did you 
make? What new things did you see? 
What new things did you learn? How 
much did you grow this past summer? 
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I can see some great changes in many of 
you. You are a year older and in a new 
grade in school. With every inch you 
grow and each new skill you learn you 
are able to take on greater responsi- 
bility.” 

(Guided conversation can be extreme- 
ly valuable, for the leader can glean 
much from spontaneous replies from the 
boys and girls. However, there is a dan- 
ger that it may get out of hand. The 
“tapering off” is something the leader 
feels. Skill in leading conversation grows 
the more you do it. Please try a little 
today, more again later, and soon you'll 
grasp the “feel” of it.) 

Story: In our Bibles we read the story 
of a boy who grew and changed. Folks 
didn’t notice this happening until one 
day ... (Story in Luke 2:40-52) 

Gumep MEDITATION: 

Dear God, 

Help me, as I grow physically, always 
to take good care of this body in which 
I live and with which I move. 

Silence 

Help me each day as I strive to do a 
better job with my work at school. 

Silence 

Help me to be more loving at home. 

Silence 

Help me to be a better friend. 

Silence 

Thank you for being so near. Amen 


Sone: “O Jesus, Lad of Nazareth,” No. 82* 


OFFERTORY 

DEDICATION PRAYER: Dear God, accept 
these our gifts. May they be used to 
carry on the work and message of thy 
church. May they be used to help 
someone in some community change 
to a better way. Amen 


2. Something is happening 


to my friends 


Worsuip CENTER: Picture of a group of 
junior boys and girls engaged in dis- 
cussion or play. 

PreLuDE: “At Work Beside His Father’s 
Bench,” No. 46 

Catt To WorsHip: (Say aloud the words 
of the first half of the second stanza of 
the hymn just played.) 

Hymn: “Lord, I want to be a Christian,” 
No. 86 

THE JUNIOR MEDITATES: 

(This can be most effective. Select 
your junior carefully. You, as the leader, 
will have to work closely with him. This 
will be a very valuable experience if you 
are able to help the junior express his 
own thoughts and use his own words. 
This is only a guide. Both the junior 
and the adult should be heard but not 
seen.) 

Junior Voice: I can see I am chang- 
ing, but I can also see that it is hard to 
change. Last Sunday I promised God 
I would do better in school; that I would 
be more loving at home; and that I would 
be a better friend. I did pretty good 
until about Wednesday, or was it Thurs- 
day? It is so hard to stick to your words 
when little sisters and big brothers are a 
nuisance. It is so hard to be loving 
when Mother just doesn’t understand 
and Dad doesn’t have time. It is so hard 
to be a Christian friend when the whole 
club votes one way and you stand alone. 
It is good to come back to church school 
and think about it all and well, to start 
all over. I guess church school is to 
help a guy start again. 

(Quiet interlude of music of about 12 
seconds) 


An Adult Voice: Did it ever occur 
to you that your friends feel the same 
way you do? Your friends are changing, 
just as you are, and it is hard to change. 
Oh, it’s easy to grow a few inches taller— 
that happens automatically; I mean 
changes that make a person better. 
These changes do not come automa- 
tically. You have to work at it. So do 
your friends. 

Quiet Music (for about 5 seconds and 
then background music through the 
meditation) 

Guiwep MeEpITATION: 


O God, creator of Me! I thank thee 
for growth and change. Growing is a 
very puzzling experience. Help me to 


understand it. 

Silence 

I am glad I am growing, physically, 
that is. Help me to take good care of 
myself. 

Silence 

For my family, I thank thee. But help 
me to live with them more lovingly. Help 
me to understand my little sister and 
my big brother. Help me to help them 
like me. 


*Hymn numbers refer to Hymns for Jun- 
ior Worship. 
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Silence 

The same goes for my friends. We all 
need friends. Especially those in the 
same grade in school. Help me to make 
new friends, too. 

Silence 

I want to be a better Christian. Help 
me, O God, I pray. Amen. : 


Hymn: “I Would be True,” No. 62 

OFFERTORY 

DEDICATION PRAYER: O God, for joy of 
human love, brother, sister, parent, 
child, and friends on earth, we give 
thee thanks. Accept these our gifts 
and tithes as a part of ourselves, and 
may they be used to build better rela- 
tionships between people and people; 
and between people and thee. Amen 


3. Something is happening 
to my family 
WorsHip CENTER: A picture of a family 
engaged in some activity. 
PRELUDE: “I Would be True,” No. 62 
CaLt TO WoRSHIP: 
God be in my head, 
and in my understanding; 
God be in my eyes, 
and in my looking; 
God be in my mouth, 
and in my speaking; 
God be in my heart, 
and in my thinking; 
God be at my end, 
and at my departing. 
SARUM Primer, 1558 
THE JuNIon Mepirates (The same as last 
service): 


FOR TEACHING EASE . 


and EFFICIENCY... 


Junior Voice: I just don’t get it. It 
seems like all week I tried so hard, but 
I just made a mess of everything. All I 
get from Mom and Dad is another job. 
Even Sis wants only a “fix-it” man. And 
Bill, he just wants me around when I can 
help him do a dirty job. When I try to 
help my friends they just give me the 
“brush-off.” They always want to “crab” 
about something. Seems like everything 
I do is wrong. What’s the use anyhow? 


An Adult Voice: Wait a minute! Are 
you going to be a quitter? Let’s just 
stop and look around. Maybe you are 
trying too hard. Let’s look at your 
family. Mom and Dad have noticed the 
change in you. They see you are grow- 
ing not only in size but also in following 
through on important jobs. Each chore 
you do is important and they are de- 
pending upon you. Yes, you are grow- 
ing up to the place where you can as- 
sume greater responsibilities. Don’t let 
them down. 

Your little sister sees the change, too. 
Sure she brings you the broken toy to 
fix. Did she do that before? No, she 
always thought you were an old “tease.” 
Now she sees something more in you. 
She will trust you with her most pre- 
cious toy. Don’t let her down. 

You say the only time Bill wants you 
around is to clean the garage. -Do you 
remember the time when he didn’t want 
you, his “kid brother,” around at all? 
Did you really listen when Bill said 
“Come on, let’s clean the garage”? It 
sounds to me like an invitation. What 
did you do with it? Did you gripe all 
the time you were together? Did you 
ask him how football practice was com- 
ing? Did you tell him you hope he 
makes the team? He likes having you 
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around. Don’t let him down. 

And you say your friends “brush you 
off,” that they only want you around 
when they want to “crab” about some- 
thing. Did it every occur to you they © 
see a change in you? Maybe they see in 
you someone they can trust with their 
complaints and know you won't pass 
them on. Are you interested enough in 
them to listen and try to be understand- 
ing? They are depending upon you. 
Don't let them down. 

Growing pains—yes, it is painful to 
change and grow. It is not easy. Some- 
times it hurts so much we can’t see or 
hear correctly. We think we saw and 
heard something different because of 
how we felt inside. Changing isn’t some- 
thing you can do in one week. You 
must keep working at it. Keep grow- 
ing, and remember God will help you. 
Don’t let Him down. 

Sment Menrration: (If the leader feels 
the group needs guidance for this 
silent meditation, she can give one or © 
two sentences such as: “Let us think 
for just a few minutes how we have 
changed. Let us ask God’s help as we 
try to live more like he would have 
us.” This period can be about 25-30 
seconds.) 

Hymn: “I Would be True,” (verses 1 


OFFERTORY PRAYER: O God Almighty, 
you have given us so much for which 
we are grateful. Accept these our 
gifts and tithes as a token of our 
gratitude. Amen 


Hymn: “I Would be True” (verse 3) 

“T would be prayerful through each busy 
moment; 

I would be constantly in touch with God, 

I would be tuned to hear his slightest 
whisper; 

I would have faith to keep the path 
Christ trod; 

I would have faith to keep the path 

_ Christ trod.” 


4, Something is happening 

in my church 

WorsHip CENTER: A picture of your 
church—if possible, a large colored one. 

PreLupE: “Let us with a _ gladsome 
mind,” No. 23 

THE CALL TO WORSHIP: 

“Be still and know that I am God” 
(Psalm 46:10) 

“Surely the Lord is in this place.” 
(Genesis 28:16) 

THe Junior Meprrates (As for past two 
services): 
Junior Voice: I feel I must be still to 

catch up with myself. Every day is full 
of changes. Even here in church school 
there are changes. I look about me and 
I see new faces, children and teachers. 
I see new pictures. We're studying new 
material in our classes. They ask us to 
write our own thoughts. We are asked 
to serve on committees. New things are 
happening to me. I am treated dif- 
ferently. I guess they can see I am 
growing up. I wonder what God ex- 
pects of me as I am growing? 

The Adult Voice: That, my wonder- 
ing junior, is what every growing 
seeks to find out. In silent meditation 
here, at home, at school, while at play as 


you talk with God you will find out. 
Besides asking for your answer, remem- 
ber to glorify God and be grateful. 
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Regularly attend church school to study 
and worship. Ours will be a great 
church if you will remember always to 
worship when you come here. Listen 
to the words of this poem. 


Beautiful is the large church, 
With stately arch and steeple; 
Neighborly is the small church, 
With groups of friendly people; 
Reverent is the old church, 
With centuries of race; 
And a wood church or a stone church 
Can hold an altar place. 
And whether it be a rich church 
Or a poor church anywhere, 
Truly it is a great church 
If God is worshipped there. 
AvutuHor Nor Locatep 
GumweD MEDITATION: 
Let us talk with God. 
Let us thank him for our church. 
Silence 
Let us thank him for teachers, leaders 
and ministers who guide us in our study 
and worship. 
Silence 
Let us ask God to show us the way we 
can help to make it a great church. 
Silence 
Amen. 
Hymn: 
No. 23 
OFFERTORY 
OFFERTORY RESPONSE: 
Gifts,” No. 130 


“Tet us with a gladsome mind,” 


“Bless Thou the 


5. Something is happening 


in my world 

Worsuie Center: A colored picture of 
a fall scene full of the splendor of 
change. 

CALL TO WORSHIP: 

This is my Father’s world, 

He shines in all that’s fair; 

In the rustling grass, I hear Him pass, 

He speaks to me everywhere. 

Tue JUNIOR MEDITATES: 

Junior Voice: Why are there so many 
changes in this world? Why do I have 
to grow up? Why do the seasons come 
and go? Why doesn’t the pollywog stay 
a pollywog? Why doesn’t the caterpiller 
stay that way? Why don’t the leaves 
stay on the trees? Can’t I depend on 
anything? 


An Adult Voice: O yes, my puzzled 
junior. There is much you can depend 
upon. First, there is the love of your 
parents, brother and sister. But far 
greater than that, you can depend on 
God. True, his world changes; his living 
creatures grow and take on new form 
and habits; his boys and girls grow and 
change, but God never changes. The 
laws of his universe never change. In 
our part of the world day is always fol- 
lowed by night, spring is followed by 
summer. He is always present. He cares 
about his universe and all life on it. He 
will always love you. These things that 
are so puzzling to you today show God 
at work. Let’s think about it a little bit. 


“When the seasons change and each 
brings wonders to enjoy; : ‘ 
When man plants seeds, working with 

God so that there will be a harvest for 
the use of mankind; 
When the birds and animals are protected 
in so many ways by His great plan; 
When people’s lives are changed through 
learning of Him; 
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When hardness of heart becomes thought- 
fulness for others; 

When there is unselfish love between 
parents and between parents and chil- 
dren; 

When there is mutual understanding be- 
tween teachers and pupils so that life 
develops naturally but with the help 
of guidance; 

When ministers think of themselves as 
guides and friends and the church is 
a source of inspiration and help; 


When people work constructively for a 
world where war is unknown; 
When true friendship between individ- 
uals and race prevails— 
Then we know God’s spirit is at work.” 
Mrs, ELEANoR KEnpIc’ 


OFFERTORY 

OFFERTORY RESPONSE: “Bless Thou the 
Gifts,” No. 130 

Prayer: O God, you are very great. 


You do many things I cannot under- 
stand. Sometimes these things you do 
are frightening. But I know you are 
guiding all your creatures and love us 
all. You guide and care for the birds 
of the air, the fish of the sea, and the 
animals that roam the earth. There- 
fore, I know you will care for me in 
the midst of all these changes. Amen. 


Hymn: “I Would Be True,” No. 62 


?Original source not located. 


Junior High Department 


by Robert A. KNOWLES’ 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Growing with God 


For Those Who Lead Worship 


In church schools, just as in public 
schools, September marks the beginning 
of a new year of activity and study. For 
those churches that do not have church 
school sessions throughout the summer. 
it is literally a new start. Even for those 
churches which maintain an _ active 
schedule of class activities through July 
and August, there is a consciousness of 
a fresh beginning in September as classes 
are promoted, new members are enrolled, 
and those who have been away during 
summer months return to take up again 
the quest for religious faith and knowl- 
edge. 

In one sense, therefore, September 
becomes a time for the beginning of 
new growth in our churches, and this 
ought to be a conscious growth with 
God. One very important way of help- 
ing people to grow with God is through 
worship, and so the leaders of worship 
have the responsibility and the oppor- 
tunity to guide and direct such growth. 
This cannot be taken lightly nor can 
the responsibility be discharged hur- 
riedly or carelessly. 

Leaders of worship ought to know 
what they are doing when they pre- 
sume to guide others into a conscious 
sense of the presence of God in human 
life. They themselves must have this 
same consciousness; there must be wor- 
ship on the part of all involved. Those 
who lead are not putting on a per- 
formance; worship is not an occasion 
for the parading of the talents of the 
best readers and speakers. 

Worship means “worthship,” the rec- 
ognition of God as being the highest 
worth, the awareness of the majesty and 
the wonder of God, the reaching out 


* Field Secretary for Junior High Work, 
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to him in trust and faith, the willing- 
ness to surrender one’s own will so 
that God’s perfect Will might work 
through the individual. This is the 
reason for worshipping. 

The materials offered here as resources 
for worship are incomplete as they 
stand. It is hoped that no group will 
attempt to use them just as they are, 
but instead will supplement them in 
such a way that the total experience 
of worship will have particular mean- 
ing for the particular group. 

If your group does not have the use 
of the church or a chapel for worship, 
at least provide for some kind of wor- 
ship center which will help to direct 
the thoughts of the worshippers toward 
God. Keep such a center simple and 
uncluttered, making use of one or two 
symbols such as the cross or the open 
Bible, appropriate pictures, and the like. 

Prepare carefully for worship. There 
will, of course, be many opportunities 
for spontaneous worship in the church 
school or fellowship group, but when a 
period is set aside specifically for wor- 
ship it ought to be made as meaningful 
as possible. Those who lead must re- 
hearse carefully beforehand so _ that 
when the time for worship is at hand 
they may proceed without having to 
worry about strength of voice or pro- 
nunciation of words or other elements 
which might detract from the experi- 
ence. 

Use your Bible and hymnbook wisely; 
draw upon the resources of music and 
poetry and published prayers; strengthen 
your own understanding of what wor- 
ship means and is by reading a book 
like, Restoring Worship, by Clarice 
Bowman (Abingdon, $2.50). Worship is 
an opportunity for growth and a means 
of growth. Be sure that you and your 
group grow with God. 
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1. Laboring in God’s Kingdom 


Catt to WorsHiP: Use the first two 
verses of the hymn, “Creation’s Lord, 
We Give Thee Thanks.” 

Hymm: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee,” 
or “Praise to the Lord, the Almighty” 


MEDITATION: 
We Work witH Gop 


Each year the first Monday in Septem- 
ber is set apart and celebrated as Labor 
Day. This is a day when we give grate- 
ful recognition to all those people who 
work faithfully and steadily, day by 
day throughout the year, to provide 
the goods and materials and services 
which are necessary for the maintenance 
of life and for the establishment of safe, 
comfortable homes and communities in 
which to live. Our country has been 
blessed with an abundance of raw ma- 
terials which make it possible to produce 
manufactured goods in great quantity. 


Unfortunately, we too often think of 
material things as being the ultimate 
goal toward which we work, and many 
people find themselves in the rut of 
working only to accumulate money 
with which to purchase the things that 
other people have made. So they work 
only that they may have a fine car and 
a large home and lots of expensive 
clothes and many kinds of fancy food; 
and they find that their appetities for 
these things are never completely 
satisfied. 


This is not true only in the United 
States, of course, nor just in the present 
time. The same kind of problem existed 
in Jesus’ time, and, interestingly enough, 


what Jesus had to say about it then 
applies just as well today. Listen: 


READER: John 6:27-29 


The work which is most important of 
all is the work of God, and that means 
living the way that God wants us to 
live. Working to provide the necessities 
and comforts of life is important, to be 
sure, but not as important as working 
to establish God’s kingdom of love and 
peace and mutual good will. We find 
guidance for this kind of work in the 
life and teachings of Jesus Christ; he 
is the foundation for all of our work. 
Listen to what Paul has to say in this 
regard: 


Reaver: I Corinthians 3:9-11 


Everyone who claims to be a part 
of the Christian fellowship and strives 
to pattern his life on the life and teach- 
ings of Christ becomes a laborer in 
God’s kingdom. Our task is to discover, 
as best we can, God’s will for our lives 
and to apply his will to everything that 
we do. 

We have the opportunity to learn how 
to accomplish this task better as we come 
together in our church. Here we can 
learn about God and about Jesus Christ. 
Here we can find out how other people 
have given their lives to serving God. 


Here we can discover the blueprints-for — 


meaningful living as we search through 
the Bible. As we begin a new year in 
our church, we can look forward to new 
experiences of learning and growing as 
we work together to help build God’s 
kingdom on earth. 
Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 
or “Forth in Thy Name, O Lord, I Go” 
PRAYER 


i" 
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WHO AM 1? 


by Louise Griffiths 


The story of how two good friends 


meet and solve some of the problems of 
early teen-agers. By learning to control 


GALILEAN 
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colorful maps of the Holy Land, -& 
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and guide their talents for 


the good of mankind, 
Pat and Pete leave 
the reader with a 
confident feeling 
that solving life’s 
enigmas can be 
exciting. Written 
at the Junior High level. 
Illustrated, hard cover. . 
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BIBLE 
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by Nelle Morton 


4 Another in the Bethany Graded 
Youth Books Series. Relates 
Bible History and 
religious ideas to the 
level of understanding ge 
of the Junior 2 
High reader. (2 
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2. Increasing in Wisdom 


Invocation: O God, who art the source 
of all wisdom and power, we come to 
thee now in the spirit of worship. 
Grant that our minds might be open 
to receive thy truth and that our lives 
may be useful in thy service. Amen. 


Hymn: “Open My Eyes That I May See” 
Scripture: Proverbs 8:1-17 


LEADER’s TALK: 
INCREASING IN WISDOM 

Often we hear it said that education 
is very important. We need to learn how 
to read and write and speak properly 
so that we may communicate with other 
people. We need to know how to work 
with numbers so that we'll be able to 
figure correctly and handle money ade- 
quately. We need to learn about physi- 
cal laws and historical events in order 
to have a better understanding of our 
world and the people in it. 

The need for education has been 
stressed since the very founding of our 
country; the Pilgrim fathers saw to 
it that a school building was erected 
in every community. We don’t always 
like to study, but each of us realizes 
how important it is to take advantage 
of educational opportunities. 

In our churches we speak often in 
terms of Christian education, and this 
is important too, because we need to be 
informed about the Bible and the people 
whose lives are recorded in its pages. 
Every Christian ought to know some- 
thing of the history of the Christian 
Church as it has grown and spread 
throughout the world. We need to know 
about the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ if we are to call ourselves his 
followers. We need to know about many 
things if our minds are to grow. 

Just knowing about something, how- 
ever, is no guarantee that such knowl- 
edge will be useful to us. Education is— 
or ought to be—more than just stuffing 
one’s mind with all kinds of facts. We 
learn from the Gospel of Luke that 
Jesus increased in “wisdom,” and wis- 
dom means the ability to deal with facts, 
especially as they relate to life and 
conduct. Jesus knew many facts about 
the Old Testament, including the vari- 
ous laws and commandments, the say- 
ings of the prophets, the experiences 
that men had had with God. What made 
Jesus such a great teacher is that he 
had the wisdom to apply those facts to 
Ss own life and ps the = of others. 

e€ was wise in his understanding 
God’s will for mankind. q 

You and I can also increase in wisdom 
as we learn to apply our knowledge to 
the way we live and to our relationships 
with other people. Especially do we need 
to increase in Christian wisdom so that 
our lives may be as meaningful and as 
useful as God intends them to be. 
PRAYER 
Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me That I May 

Speak” or “Take My Life” 


3. You Are God’s Temple 


Catt To WorsHrp: Psalm 105:1-4 
Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
Scripture: I Corinthians 3:16-17 
LEADER’s TALK 
Gov’s Hoty TEMPLE 

How many times have you had some 
ze or sir of the family who ha: 
not seen you for some time, greet you 
with the words, “My, how you have 
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grown since I last saw you?” Physical 
srowth is one kind of growth that is 
fairly easy to see and to measure, and 
many junior high young people grow 
quite rapidly during the course of a 
year or so. 

Sometimes we tend to worry because 
other people grow taller or heavier or 
more muscular than we; or we become 
concerned to find that we ourselves are 
tall and slender or short and chubby 
and different from our closest friends. 
What each of us needs to be aware of 
and remember is that not everybody 
grows according to the same timetable 
or plan, but that there are many different 
kinds of normal growth patterns. People 
have different physical characteristics 
just as they have different mental abili- 
ties and different talents. 

Rather than become concerned about 
our bodies, each of us ought to accept 
his own physical stature, ‘take care of 
it, and use it according to its strengths 
and its limitations. Paul spoke of the 
body as being God’s holy temple; it is 
the dwelling place of the spirit that 
makes each person an individual who 
is sacred in God’s sight. Thus, each per- 
son has the responsibility of caring for 
his own temple of the spirit. 

It is amazing how much actual punish- 
ment the human body can take. People 

ave recovered from severe burns, from 
broken bones, from lack of food, from 
torture, from serious illness. No one of 
us would deliberately subject his body 
to such treatment. However, there are 
other, less drastic ways of mistreating the 
body which still tend to lessen its. effec- 
tiveness. Sometimes we try to get along 
without an adequate amount of sleep, 
or we neglect to eat certain foods which 
are necessary to maintain a balanced 
diet, or we eat foods containing too much 
fat or too much sugar, or we do not 
give proper attention to cuts and bruises 
and they develop into more serious ail- 
ments. When this happens, we are being 
as neglectful of “God’s temple” as is the 
home-owner who allows his property 
to become slum-like by refusing to take 
proper care of it. 

Jesus grew in “stature.” He must have 
had. a reasonably strong body or he 
would not have been able to carry on 
the rigorous work demanded in the 
carpenter’s shop. We can be sure that 
he knew the value of taking proper 
care of the physical gifts which God 
gave to him. We today, as followers of 
Jesus, can do no less. 


PRAYER: 

O God, who art the strength of our 
lives, we give thee thanks for strong 
and healthy bodies. Grant us the wis- 
dom to care for our bodies_so that they 
may always be strong and useful in thy 
service. If we should fall victim to 
accident or illness, help us to be patient 
and cooperative as our bodies return 
to good health. Let them truly be 
temples of thy spirit after the example 
of Jesus Christ in whose name we pray. 
Amen, 


Hymn: 
Keep” 


“The Body, Lord, Is Ours to 


4. God Plays No F avorites 


Catt To WorsHiP: John 4:23, 24 
Hymn: “God of Grace and God of 
Glory” or “We Praise Thee, O God” 
Scripture: Philippians 2:1-13 
LeEapeEr’s TALK: 
Gop Piays No FavoriTes 
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The Gospel of Luke tells us that one 
of the ways in which the young boy, 
Jesus, grew was “in favor with God...” 
At first glance it might seem as though 
this meant that Jesus was one who 
therefore received special privileges 
from God. Jesus himself, however, knew 
that his only privilege was to live ac- 
cording to the will of God, and to serve 
God every day of his life. 

Jesus grew in favor with God, because 


his growing life was given over to God. 


Even as a young boy, Jesus was con- 
scious of the need to learn all that he 
could about religious faith with all of 
its opportunities and obligations. The 
depth of his own faith was such that he 
thought of God as his heavenly Father, 
and he put his complete trust in God. 
One of the best remembered prayers of 
Jesus contains the words, “not my will, 
but thine, be done.” Little wonder that 
he grew in favor with God. 

To be in favor with God means that 
one is acting in accord with God’s will. 
It does not mean that God will show 
special favoritism toward the person, 
for God plays no favorites. God did not 
interfere to save Jesus from death on 
the cross, even though he might have 
done so. Jesus died because of men’s 
unwillingness to accept his teachings, 
which required many changes in the 
way that men lived and thought. God 
has given every person the right to 
choose for himself whether or not he 
shall live with God or apart from God, 
and those who put Jesus to death there- 
by chose to reject the abundant life 
with God. 

You and I also have the right to 
choose. We can reject Christ and his 
teachings and go on and live lives with- 
out direction or meaning; or we can 
accept Christ as the one who most surely 
points the way to God. Some of our 
best opportunities for learning about 
Jesus’ teachings concerning God come 
in the hours that we spend together in 
our church, as we study and worship 
together. All of us, in the weeks and 
months that lie ahead, can also grow 
“in favor with God” as we discover and 
accept and apply his will for our lives. 


PRAYER of dedication to God 


Hymn: “That Cause Can Neither Be 
Lost nor Stayed” or “Rise Up, O Men 
of God” 


5. One Great Fellowship 
of Love 


Catt To WorsuHrP: Psalm 100 

Hymn: “Come, Let Us Join with Faith- 
ful Souls” or “God of the Nations, 
Hear our Call” 

Scripture: Ephesians 4:1-8, 11-16 


LEADER’s TALK: 
In Favor with WHat MAN? 

There are four areas of growth men- 
tioned in connection with Jesus: wis- 
dom, stature, in favor with God, and in 
favor with man. All four of these areas 
apply equally well to us; indeed, we 
cannot claim that our lives are balanced 
at all unless there is evidence of growth 
in each of the areas. 

Physical and mental growth can be 
measured in one way or another. Being 
in favor with God has to do with our 
spiritual growth and our understanding 
of God’s will for our lives. What does 
it mean to be in favor with man? Why 
must we be “in favor’? And in favor 
with what man, or men? 


To be in favor with anyone means to 
have that person’s regard or esteem; 
he approves of what is being done and 
of the one who does it. Jesus, as a young 
person, grew in favor with man, because 
he was recognized as one who was seri- 
ous about his religious faith. He was 
undoubtedly the kind of a boy who 
was helpful and fair in his dealings with 
others. 

It was inevitable, however, that Jesus 
should lose favor with certain persons 
when, as a grown man preaching and 
teaching throughout the country, he 
condemned those who disregarded the 
will of God in favor of their own selfish 
ways. No one, not even Jesus, can win 
the favor of those whose ideas about 
God and about their fellow men are in 
direct contradiction to one’s own. 

It becomes important, therefore, that 
we be sure about whose favor we want 
to win. If our lives are lived according 
to the high standards of Christ, then 
we shall earn the favor of those who are 
also seeking the highest goals in life. 
If we give up Christian standards in 
order to please those who cannot attain 
to them, then we may win their favor, 
but we certainly shall not grow in favor 
with God. 

Each of us has the opportunity to 
grow in favor with the men who count, 
with those who are seeking to build a 
better world based upon brotherhood, 
justice, and peace. Each of us has the 
opportunity and the responsibility to 
make his own contribution to such a 
world. This is not something that has 
to wait until a certain age is reached. 
This is something that each person can 
work at now, wherever he is. We can 
exert our Christian influence within our 
family circles, in our schools, in our 
neighborhoods. 

Let us take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for growth. Let us live life at 
its best, in the presence of God and in 
the company of those who follow Christ. 


Hymn: “Teach Us, O Lord, True 
Brotherhood” or “These Things Shall 
Be” 


These are 
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Senior High and Young 
People’s Departments 


For the Worship Committee 


September is probably the time when 
your fall program moves into high gear. 
It is quite likely that you are a new wor- 
ship committee and that the planning of 
these services is your first major re- 
sponsibility. 

If this is so, be sure to find out some- 
thing about worship before you start. 
Your counselor or minister can suggest 
books to read. Your denominational 
youth materials will give help. Back is- 
sues of this Journal contain many sug- 
gestions. Take your job seriously; it is 
an important one. 

The materials for this month will help 
your group to consider the basis on 
which you are beginning your fall pro- 
gram of activities. They will help you to 
struggle with the questions: Why does 
our group do what we do? What is the 
purpose of it all? How can we decide 
what is a worthwhile activity and what 
is not? 

Again it needs to be said that these 
services are not intended to be simply 
lifted from the Journal. They should not 
be used just as they appear. They are 
one more resource for worship materials. 
They need to be reworked, adapted, 
shortened, or expanded for use with your 
group. 


1. The Shadow of the Cross 


As it is written, this service concludes 
with Communion. However, this can be 
omitted and the first part of the service 
used separately. The worship center 
should be a cross. It is quite effective to 
silhouette the cross on the front wall of 
the room which you are using. The part 
of the “Youth” is most effective if mem- 
orized but can be read from the back of 
the room while another young person 
pantomimes the part. 

It is important for the group to begin 
this service in an attitude of quiet and 
meditation. This can be created through 
the use of hymn singing, quiet music, or 
a brief period of silent meditation. 


Youth: (standing, chin in hand, looking 
down, as if lost in thought. Begins to 
speak very slowly and then increases the 
speed.) 

Christian, church, youth group, Jesus 


*Minister of Education, University 
Christian Church, Des Moines, Iowa. 
1Verle Larson, a fine arts student at 


Drake University worked with the writer 


on this service. 
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by Ian J. McCRAE* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Basis for Beginning 


—what does it all mean? I want to do 
what’s right. At least, I think I do. But 
how can I know? And what makes a 
group Christian? I’ve often wondered 
about that. Should we be different from 
all others? (Pause) I suppose I really 
know. We follow Jesus—that’s the dif- 
ference. We accept the cross because he 
died for us. We take up the cross and 
carry it. Why sure, that’s it. I wonder 
why I ever was confused. Of course 
that’s what we Christians do. Accept the 
cross and bear it, that’s all. I’m glad I 
got that figured out. It bothers me when 
my faith is all mixed up. Now I can relax 
and not have to think about it any more. 

(Looks up, sees the cross, and points to 
it.) There’s a cross right now. Since that 
is what I follow, I had better kneel right 
down and say my pravers be‘ore it. 
(Kneels before the cross.) 


Voice: Up from your knees, youth! 


Youth: Who tells youth he should not 
kneel in prayer before the cross? 


Voice: The spirit of those who do true 
homage to the cross. 

Youth: Yet you tell me not to kneel 
before the cross. 

Voice: This I tell you. You have cheap- 
ened the cross. You make a pretty wor- 
shiv center out of it. You wear it around 
your neck as a trinket. You talk about 
carrying the cross as easily as vou chat 
about a football game or a Saturday 
night date. You, Christian youth, have 
become so familiar with the cross that it 
has lost its meaning. 

Youth: (rising from his knees) But we 
did not intend to do that. We were just 
following the Bible. Doesn’t it say that 
“God so loved the world that he gave 


Voice: You quote your scriptures as 
easily as you wear your crosses. 

Youth: But when we accept the cross, 
we mean we accept it as a symbol of the 
suffering Christ went through for our 
sins. 

Voice: When you accept a symbol in 
place of something, too often you forset 
the original. When you then hold to the 
symbol it becomes an idol and you be- 
come a worshipper of idols. 

A dollar bill. Do you think of the value 
it represents, the strength of government 
which alone gives meaning to the bill? 
Or do you treasure it because of what it 
can get for you? 

The award you worked so hard to win. 
Do you think always of the joy of hav- 
ing the ability to win the award? Or is 
it something that looks good on your 
sweater, or on your mantle, or after your 
name in the school annual; something 
which will impress people of lesser abil- 
ity? 

What were you thinking as you knelt 
before the cross? 
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Youth: I’m not quite sure. 

Voice: Were you thinking of the suf- 
fering of Christ? Were you thinking of 
what really is involved in offering to 
carry such a cross? Were you thinking 
of the sacrifice you will have to make? 


Youth: I think I was. 


Voice: Perhaps you were. And yet to 
think of it is not to believe it. And to- 


believe it is not to accept it fully. And 
to accept it is not to experience it. You 
stand in the shadow of the cross but the 
real cross you do not see or feel. 


Youth: Can anyone experience the 
real cross? 


Voice: Some have come close to ex- 
periencing the sufferings of the cross. 
The stream of history records many, both 
in ancient times and in the present. The 
suffering of the cross is not only physical. 
Recall the wards of Jesus. 

“Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 


Christ bore the pain of rejection. He 


talked of a new kingdom. He spoke of a 
new way of life and love. And for this he 


was greeted with jeers, he was spat upon. 
He was rejected by his own people. They — 


turned on him. Others have known that 


feeling. Woodrow Wilson built an organ- 


~{zation which he thought would benefit 


all mankind. All lauded his work except 
his own country; the United States re- 
jected it and this defeated his dream. 

“My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” 

Was this a momentary pain of failure? 
Did Christ feel just then that all was lost, 
that he was alone with none to help? 
And think of the pain of his disciples as 
they watched him die. Not only were 
their hopes crushed but their own lives 
were in danger from the very gospel 
See they thought would save the 
world. 


Youth: Those you have talked about 
are all great men. How can we who are 


young experience the cross of Christ? 


Voice: Greatness makes no difference. 
What all of us must do is to have a great 
concern and love for our fellow human 
beings. This is Christ’s greatest teaching. 
If our love is great enough, then the 
cross will be ours to know. 


Youth: We youth have talked often of 
bearing the cross. Perhaps it is a tougher 
job than we have thought. 

Voice: It is a tough job, but one that 
you must undertake if you are to a 


follower of Christ. So kneel again before — 


the cross, O Youth, and think of what 
it means. Think of those whom you can 
help. Think of how you'll take a stand 
for what is right. Think of what your 
group can do to grow beyond itself and 


its own interests. Think of how you'll use 


your life. 


Youth: Yes, I will kneel again beforel 


the cross. Not because I know all that 

it means. But rather because I want to 

try to follow Him who is the way, the 

truth, the life. 

Hymn: 
Cross” 


“When I Survey the Wondrous 


Youth: (Rising and faeing the group.) 


Now that we have thought about our 
task and recognized its difficulty, let us 
renew our pledge to follow Christ. 


Let us remember how Jesus on the 
night that he was betrayed took bread, 


and after he had blessed it, he broke and 
gave to his disciples, saying: “Take, eat, 


this is my body broken for you. As often - 


as you do this, remember me.” And in 
the same manner also, he took the cup 


saying, “All of you, drink of it. This is 
the new covenant in my blood. As often 
as you drink it, remember me.” So let us 
take Communion, remembering him who 
died for us. 

Voice: I beg your pardon. 


Youth: What is it this time? Have you 
not interrupted our meditations enough 
already? 


Voice: I come not to interrupt, O 
Youth, but to make you think. You have 
said that you are to eat the loaf and 
drink the cup in remembrance of Him. 
But what does this mean? Is this the 
mere recalling of a life of sacrifice, a 
sacrifice made once for all men? Is your 
remembrance of one who took your 
place, who “died for you” to use your 
phrase? 

No, O Youth, that will not do. It is 
not enough. For you must also say that 
you must die for Him. The selfish, 
grasping “you” must die. The prideful 
'“you” that puts you at the center of all 
things must die. The thoughtless, some- 
times even hating “you” must die. You 
see, you must not make of this a mere 
remembrance of some distant past as if it 
were history and nothing more. What you 
are about to do through loaf and cup 
must speak out of the past but to the 
present. This cross before you in this 
room is yours as well as His. 

Can you not see that when you eat 
this loaf and drink this cup, you are 
proclaiming to the world that Christ 
lives in you—in thought and word, in 
attitude and daily action? Are you still 
prepared to eat and drink? (Pause) Your 
silence does you credit, Youth. No easy 
answer will satisfy this. But still you must 
decide. 

Youth: I am prepared, O Voice. For 
though I will not always live up to my 
best, yet try I can and will. Yes, we 
will come with humbleness of spirit and 
with a dedication of our total selves to 
God whom we see in Christ. 


THE SERVING OF THE EMBLEMS 
BENEDICTION 


2. That We Might Think 


The remaining materials for this month 
do not consist of an integrated worship 
service. They are, rather, individual 
items which you can use along with 
other resource material as you plan. Their 

unity lies in the fact that each of them 
causes us to rethink the purposes for 
which our group exists. 


STATEMENT OF PurPOSE (might be read in 
unison) 

I come, full of hope, to a new ex- 
perience. All around me are friends. 
some whom I know very well and others 
who as yet are only names. They to- 
have come filled with hope. I reach my 
hands out to join with them, knowing 
that they do the same. We are not here 
as a collection of individuals but as a 
group. It is not just I who come, but 
we! 

We are a group. No one imposes his 
will upon us. No one stands over us. This 
is the first fact of our being here. We 
are together. We know that there are 
words to be spoken, ideas to be con- 
veyed from other minds to ours, and 
leaders to guide us. But we also know 
that the leaders do not produce us; they 
do not change our lives. This we must 
do ourselves. They are a part of us and 
we work together in our common tasks. 

We are more than a collection of in- 
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dividuals. We are a group. We are a part 
of the family of God, part of the Church. 
We are a group not just because we say 
we are, but because God calls us through 
Jesus Christ to belong to each other 
and to him. It is in our togetherness 
even as two or three persons that we 
know the presence of Christ. 

PRAYER OF CONFESSION: 

O Thou unseen source of peace and 
holiness, we come into this time and 
place of quiet to be filled with pure 
and solemn light. As we come to thee, 
we remember that we have been drawn 
aside from the straight and narrow way; 
that we have not walked lovingly with 
each other and humbly with thee; that 
we have feared what is not evil and 
wished for what is not holy. In our 


weakness, be thou the strengthening 
power of life. Arise within our hearts 
as healing, strength, and joy. Day by 
day may we grow in faith and in the 
purity by which we may see thee, and 
in the larger life of love to which thou 
callest us. Amen. 


Litany oF DEDICATION (1) 

Leader: Thou source of all truth, who 
hast endowed us with intellects and has 
made us to think thy thoughts after 
thee, 

Group: We rededicate our minds to 
thee, O God. 

Leader: Thou lover of all persons, 
whose great sympathy and compassion 
and love are poured out on all people 
everywhere and who art not willing that 
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one person should be forgotten, 

Group: We rededicate our hearts to 
thee, O God. 

Leader: To the Christian enterprise 
throughout all of the earth and to the 
acceptance of our full responsibility, 


YOUR CHURCH AND 
YOUR COMMUNITY 
by Huber F. Klemme 


How the church fulfills its obliga- 
tion to the community. Case his- 
tories illustrating points made by the 
author animate the book. 


Paper, $1.25 


Cloth, $1.75 


DAY IS 
DAWNING 


The Story of Bishop Otto Dibelius 


The dramatic account of the life and 
labors of the renowned Protestant 
world leader, the Bishop of Berlin, 
as told by one of his close associ- 
ates, 

$3.50 


a 


At your bookstore 


The Christian Education Press 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Group: We rededicate our time, talent, 
and treasure to thee, O God. 

Leader: To the establishment of 
Christ’s way in our relationships in 
school, at home, and at the church, 

Group: We rededicate ourselves to 
thee, O God. 

Unison: Loving and eternal Father of 
us all, who has called us to be partners 
with thee and has given each of us a 
work to do, take our lives and let them 
be wholly consecrated to thee. In the 
spirit of Him who came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, even 
Jesus Christ. Amen 

The hymn “Take My Life and Let it 
Be” could be used with the above litany 
very suitably. 


Lirany OF DEDICATION (2) 

Leader: Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
day, today, and forever. For the Life 
of Jesus which ever represents a chal- 
lenge for us, 

Group: We give thee thanks, 
Father. 

Leader: For the teachings of Jesus and 
their power to change men’s lives, 

Group: We give thee thanks, Our 
Father. 

Leader: For the sacrifice of Jesus and 
his great love demonstrated on the cross, 

Group: We give thee thanks, Our 
Father. 

Leader: For the resurrection of Jesus 
and its message that life is always over- 
coming death, 

Group: We give thee thanks, 
Father. 

Leader: For the power of Jesus to 
summon our best and to call us to high 
purposes, 

Group: We give thee thanks, 
Father. 

Unison: Our Father, help us to take 


Our 


Our 


Our 


Counseling for Church Vocations 


by Samuel Southard 


Professor of Pastoral Care, Institute of Religion, 


Texas Medical Center, Houston 


. a careful study of the psychological drama of 
thought and action surrounding the young person’s 


choice of a church vocation. 


... a well-informed discussion of the areas where 


counseling is greatly needed. 


... Specific suggestions of ways in which the 
counselor can be more effective. 


.+. practical description of an effective 
counseling procedure. 


From Broadman Press, the publisher of 
The Pastor’s Hospital Ministry by Richard K. Young 


An excellent guide for a more effective ministry to the ill. Offers 
proven techniques which every pastor will find helpful as he, the 


physician, and the psychiatrist work together. Both at your favorite 


bookseller. 
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Jesus seriously. Let us be challenged 
by his life, his words, his sacrifice, his 
resurrection, and his presence. Through 
his leading may we find life for our- 
selves and others. Amen. 


Suitable hymns to use with this litany 
are: “O Young and Fearless Prophet,” 
“Christ of the Upward Way,” or “He 
Who Would Valiant Be.” 


BENEDICTIONS: 

Too little thought is given to these 
important words at the close of a service. 
It becomes just a way of letting the 
people know that the service is over. It 
should be, instead, something which 
makes the service complete. The first of 
these benedictions was written by the 
late Dean William Wallace Fenn of 
Harvard Divinity School and has been 
widely used. 


“The spirit that was in Jesus be in 
us also, enabling us to know the truth, 
to do the will of God, and to abide in 
his peace forever.” 

“Send us forth, O God, to witness to 
the way of Jesus, which comforts the 
disturbed and disturbs the comforted. 
And let us do so in the spirit of love 
which unites us with each other and 


~with thee, the love which we see in 


Christ Jesus.” 


Plays on peace and 
plays: on race 
(Continued from page 21) 


teenage girl, 40 minutes. One interior. 

A one-act play about discrimination 
in housing, when a church family decides 
to sell a house in a white neighborhood 
to the church Negro janitor. The play 
deals with the community pressures which 
are brought to bear; the slow, cautious 
support of other church people. Con- 
trived but good, followed by discussion 


‘of the basic issues and necessary Chris- 


tian action. 


A Neighbor and Friend, Nevin E. 
Kendall and Samuel A. Rulon. (West- 
minster Press. Youth Fellowship Kit, 
Volume 15. Extra copies of play avail- 
able to Kit users.) 4 men, 3 women, 1 
girl. 30 minutes. One interior. 

A Negro family, ejected to make way 
for new building project, finally rents a 
house outside of “Negro neighborhoods.” 
The owner of the house and her minister 
urge the family to move in even though 
other white neighbors begin a telephone 
campaign to keep the Negro family from 
moving. The play develops with unusual 
sensitivity and insights into the feelings 
and reactions of the Negro family. A 
good play for production or study and 
discussion. 


Cry the Beloved Country, Felicia 
Komai. (Friendship Press) Flexible cast. 
A three-act play in blank verse based on 
Alan Paton’s novel of South Africa. 

All or part of the play can be pre- 
sented effectively as readings when ¢ 
fully staged production, which could 
be handled only by an advanced group 
is not feasible. Excellent for study. Might 
use the recording of “Lost in the Stars,’ 
the musical Broadway production of the 
same book, with the play. 


Discrimination for Everybody, Edwarc 
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Mabley. (Samuel French) Cast of 21, 
primarily men but certain parts could 
be taken by either men or women. 30 
minutes. $5.00 royalty. 

Based on a broadcast, “Created Equal,” 
and sometimes too talky. However, the 
play deals in a humorous way with the 
economic factors of discriminators. Prac- 
ticing discrimination costs money! Pre- 
sents problems, but does not attempt to 
solve them. 


Flame in the Forest, Cyril J. Davey. 
(Epworth Press, London) 3 men, 2 
women. 30 minutes. 

A tense drama, placed in Africa and 
based on the Mau-Mau trouble. A 
fragment of life picturing the conflicting 
problems of the Africans today, and the 
particular problems Christians face in 
upholding and witnessing to their faith. 
For a play originally produced in Great 
Britain, it presents an uncomfortably 
honest view of the white men’s role in 
creating these problems for the Africans. 


The Dark Places, Mae H. Ashworth. 
(Friendship Press) 2 men, 5 women. 30 
minutes. One interior. 

Seven people, trapped together in a 
farm house during a flood, are brought 
face to face with their racial and religious 
prejudices. Very little suspense; each 
character fits into a well-known mold. 
However, there are some speeches which 


help viewers perceive “the why” of 
prejudices. 
Roger Williams and Mary, Albert 


Johnson. (Friendship Press) 2 men, 1 


Temperance Lesson 
August 25, 1957 


Based on Int. Uniform Lesson Outline 


“AMOS, CRUSADER FOR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS" 
(Lesson Leaflet for all age groups) 
90c per 100; 50c per 50; 10c singly 
PRIMARY HELPS 


Panda Color Sheet 
$1.25 per 100; 90c per 50 


JUNIOR HELPS 

What's the Difference 

40c per 100; 25c per 50; 10c singly 
Liquid Lore $85.00 

2.reel, 16mm sound technicolor 

INTERMEDIATE-SENIOR 

Young People Should Know (No. 2) 

40c per 100; 25c per 50; 10c singly 
Don't Destroy Your Brain Cells 

40c per 100; 25c per 50; 10c singly 
Afternoon Decision (four girls or boys) 

$1.00 per 100; 55c per 50; 10c singly 

(3c each for four copies) 

YOUNG PEOPLE-ADULT 

A Church School Imperative 

60c per 100; 35c per 50; 10c singly 
Public Enemy No. 1 Color $150 

2 reel, 16mm sound black & white $55 
The Layman and the WCTU 

40c per 100; 25c per 50; 10c singly 
FOR CHURCH LIBRARY 

New About Alcohol and Us. 


10c singly 


What's 
$2.50 


NATIONAL WCTHU, I.J.R. 


Evanston, Iil. 


July-August, 1957 


woman, 40 minutes. Suitable for sanc- 
tuary or stage. 

A powerful dramatic reading telling of 
Roger Williams’ flight for freedom, and 
showing insights into the civil and re- 
ligious problems of his day which have 
parallels in the world today. This has 
been written for simple production, 
though careful lighting and excellent 
readers are essential. There is com- 
paratively little action. Lends itself to 
study and opens up many ideas related 
to a Christian’s responsibilities today. 


Wilderness Road, Paul Green. (Samuel 
French. Royalty quoted on request.) 

This “parable for modern times” is 
written as a pageant and deals with the 
Civil War strife in the border state of 
Kentucky. Large cast; difficult produc- 
tion. However, advanced groups with 
adequate facilities should not miss the 
opportunity and challenge of this script. 
Certain scenes lend themselves to study 
and discussion or for “cuttings” to be 
used as part of a program. 


Sources from which to order plays 


Denominational bookstores will take 
orders for the plays. Those wishing to 
buy from the publisher may write the 
following: 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 

Rinehart & Company, Inc, 232 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

Walter H. Baker Company, Boston 16, 
Mass. 

Dramatists’ Play Service, Inc., 9 East 
38th Steet, New York, N.Y. 

Lutheran Student Association of 
America, 327 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
4, Il. 

Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 

Westminster Press, Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Epworth Press, London, England. 


The church and 


“exceptional” children 
(Continued from page 16) 
right where the real, deep interest is. 
That usually is close to some actual 
situation where a child or children 
need help. Some guidance is available. 
State Mental Health Associations can 
help immensely. Associations which 
work with crippled children can be 
of great assistance. We must not be 
afraid to call upon these institutions. 
They themselves are as aware of the 
problem as we are. But it is really 
our job, and we can find a way. 

The church can’t wait much longer 
to do this job. Already we have seen 
much progress in other areas, made 
by other so-called secular agencies. 


Our concern should be as great as | 
theirs. We are not doing our Chris- | 


tian duty until we serve all the chil- 


of their own. We must make our 


church a servant to all our children. 


dren in our land. And the most needy | 


of all are those who are “limited” in 


one way or another, through no fault | 


WANTED: 
Director of Religious Education 


Full time; age 25-45; church membership 600; 
church school 250. No previous Director. 


Entire new plant in new location to be started 
in immediate future. Wonderful opportunity 
in South FLORIDA east coast community 
of 20,000. For further information write to: 


Committee of Religious Education 


First Congregational Church 
Lake Worth, Florida 


New Suburban Church, ABC, using Judson 
materials, Rochester, N. Y., needs 


Director of Religious Education 


Excellent salary and opportunity 
rite: 


First Baptist Church 
175 Allen's Creek Road 
Rochester, New York 


Tronwoe FOLDING 
ok BANQUET 


If you are on the Kitehen Committee of your 

school or church, or on the house or purchas- 

ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 

be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 

eaeciees aS Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 


Ta Co., 147 Church St., Colfax, Ia. 


The BAROSIN 
HEAD OF CHRIST 


Available in three sizes; treated 


with “verplex’ (brushstroke) sur- 


facing, and untreated; unframed 
and framed in a variety of frames. 
Prices range from 75 cents to 


$45.00. 


Write for free color brochure 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 
1505 Race St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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off the Press 


NOTE: The review of A Theology 
for Christian Stewardship by T. A. 
Kantonen appears on page 7 of this 
issue. 


The Large Family System 


By James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor 
Stoker Boll. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1956. 324 pp. $6.00. 


Six years of investigation and analysis 
went into the preparation of this book, 
based primarily upon the study of one 
hundred families with six or more chil- 
dren each. This was the first sociological 
study of the large family as a way of life, 
as seen through the eyes of persons 
who were children in those families. It 
included study of the effect of the large 
family system upon the offspring, their 
personalities, behavior, emotional stabil- 
ity, vocational fitness, and attitudes to- 
ward marriage and children. 

Dr. Bossard is a specialist in the 
family and child field and has written 
more than thirty books. Dr. Boll is a 
research associate of the William T. 
Carter Foundation and has collaborated 
with Dr. Bossard on a number of books. 

(For further comment about this book 
see the editorial on page 2.) 

Vircit E. Foster 


Should Christians Drink? 


By Everett Tilson. Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1957. 128 pp. Cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.00. 


This is not a tract against drinking. 
It is an objective study of the biblical, 
historical, theological and ethical issues 
involved. Although the author is definitely 
favorable to total abstinence, he throws 
out most biblical support for such a 
position. However, it would seem that 
the alleged dependence on _ biblical 
authority by temperance leaders is ex- 
aggerated. The author seeks to put the 
emphasis where it rightly belongs, 
namely, on the tragic effects of drinking 
on human personality, home and society. 
These things might well have been dealt 
with with greater force and in more de- 
tail. For it is in these areas that we find 
the modern answer to the question, 
Should Christians Drink? 

Dr. Tilson has done a necessary job 
and done it well. It will be useful as a 
study book for youth or adult classes and 
groups, and should be in every church 
school library. Its honesty and candor 
will commend itself to the most skeptical. 

CuHartes M. Crowe 
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Religion In and On the Job 


By Eugene Carr. New York, Coward 
McCann, Inc., 1957. 128 pp. $2.00. 


This book, a collection of newspaper 
articles, was undoubtedly interesting, 
helpful reading in its original form, but 
as a book it leaves much to be desired. 
Reading a series of articles of two to 
three pages in length is a bit like read- 
ing a dictionary, the subject changes 
so often! 

There is no major idea or thesis set 
forth and developed, as should be the 
case in a book. To be sure, each article 
touches on “religion in and on the job” 
but one never detects an explicit, re- 
spectable idea respecting the relation of 
job and religion. The book is essentially 
a monument to personal piety, and as 
such it is very welcome. 

Of somewhat lesser importance is Mr. 
Carr’s failure to define carefully his 
terms. “Religion” is a very broad term, 
and in American culture it tends to 
include secular notions and values. As 
it turns out, “religion” is what Mr. Carr’s 
religion is; and any person’s religion is 
improved by _ self-conscious, critical 
thought. Again, “job” is a broad term; 
does it include prostitution, dope- 
peddling, contraceptive manufacture, and 
so on and on? The reader can pretty 
well guess what Mr. Carr means by 
“Sob,” but why should he have to guess, 
when this concept is a basic element in 
the book’s subject? 

Despite all that I’ve written above, 
I welcome this book and urge all to read 
it critically. A lay person’s going on 
record respecting his religion is a wel- 
come development; I hope Mr. Carr will 
continue writing, but with a good bit 
more self-awareness and critical think- 
ing. 

Eimer G. MILiion 


The Interpreter’s Bible— 
Volume V 


Edited by George Arthur Buttrick. 
Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1955. 1142 pp. 
$8.75. 


The Interpreter’s Bible— 
Volume VI 


Edited by George Arthur Buttrick. 
Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1956. 1144 
pp. $8.75. 

The completion of Volumes V and VI 
of the Interpreter’s Bible is a great serv- 
ice to the Christian Church. For centuries 
Christians have looked especially to the 
writing Prophets of the Old Testament 


for inspiration and understanding of 
God’s work in history. These two 
volumes provide fresh, new insights, 


both exegesis and exposition, into these 
important canonical books. 

Volume V includes, besides the great 
books of Isaiah and Jeremiah, the treat- 
ment of Ecclesiastes and Song of Songs. 
Volume VI has Lamentations and Daniel, 
in addition to Ezekiel and the Minor 
Prophets (the Book of the twelve). 
These four “extra” books should be 
recognized as belonging outside the 


prophetic canon historically, but their 
order in the English (originating from 
the early Latin and Greek translations) 
accounts for their positions with the 
prophetic books. 

Once again a splendid group of 
biblical scholars and leading churchmen 
provide the penetrating discussions of 
the biblical text which is provided in 
both KJV and RSV forms. 

Readers will be especially pleased to 
note the careful appraisal of the famed 
Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah “A” in connec- 
tion with the exegetical treatment of 
that book by Drs. R. B. Y. Scott and 
James Muilenburg. 

The publishers have kept to their 
schedule with amazing punctuality dur- 
ing the past six years, without jeopardiz- 
ing the quality of the contents. Only the 
twelfth volume has been delayed, but 
the “extras” which are being added to 
it to make the set even more useful will 
make the waiting more than worth while. 

Joun C, TREVER 


A New Testament Wordbook 


By William Barclay. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 128 pp. $2.50. 

Before William Barclay became a 
theological professor, he was editor of 
“The Scottish Sunday School Teacher,” 
and his writings always keep in mind 
the church school worker who wishes 
to improve his understanding of the 
Bible. This book, originally published by 
the Student Christian Movement, takes 
approximately two-score words out of 
the Greek Testament, discloses in each 
case the original significance of the term 
and the image it draws, and deftly indi- 
cates the relevance for today. 

Liturgy, pedagogue and scandal are all 
English words which have picturesque 


‘background in the Hellenistic world. Dr. 


Barclay helps us to see their true im- 
port. “Koinonia” as the name of a 
Georgia farm is often in the news these 
days. Here koinonia is explained in 
terms of the Christian fellowship. Here 
is analysis of the Scriptural terms for 
“The failure which is sin” and “The 
mercy which wipes out sin.” Here are 
descriptions of “The calling of God,” 
“The life that is clean,” and “The word 
of salvation.” 

Let no one avoid this book because 
each section begins with reference to the 
Greek. Dr. Barclay has remarkable 
facility at communication. The minister 
will find here not only a wealth of 
homiletic material but also inspiration to 
follow the method employed. The layman 
will agree that the author has succeeded 
in his “attempt to popularize the Greek 
dictionary.” 

J. CarTER SwAIm 


Protestant Biblical 
Interpretation 


By Bernard Ramm. Boston, W. A. 
Wilde Company, 1956. 274 pp. $3.75. 

A sermon on marriage was based on 
Ephesians 5:31: “the two shall become 
one.” The minister made two points. He 
first emphasized the word “shall.” This 
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means, he said, that it is foreordained 
and determined that the two are to be 
united. He next emphasized the word 
“become.” This means, he said, that 
marriage is a process of growth that is 
controlled and directed. All of this may 
be true, but it is not what the text says. 

The Greek here has a simple future 
tense and means that, after marriage, the 
separate personalities of husband and 
wife are to be merged into something 
different from either of, them. Persons 
who make sermons like that should be 
required to learn one of the lessons of 
this book: “nothing should be elicited 
from the text but what is yielded by 
the grammatical explication of the lan- 
guage” (p. 134). The preacher in ques- 
tion is of that theological persuasion 
which would argue that grammar doesn’t 
really matter. If the passage has a “de- 
votional” meaning, let‘s take it and 
forget everything else. Again our author 
has a word for us. To distort the 
original meaning of a passage “simply 
because we feel under pressure to find 
something devotional or spiritual or espe- 
cially edifying,” he tells us, “is nothing 
short of trifling or tampering with 
Scripture” (p. 167). 

Dealing as it does with such technical 
matters as exegesis and hermeneutics, 
this is a book for clergymen, though some 
lay teachers could profit by it. Literary, 
textual, and historical criticism are 
necessary, the author says, “so that we 
do not confuse the voice of God with the 
voice of men” (p. 2). Although this is 
almost Barth’s language, the author re- 


gards neoorthodoxy and liberalism as 
equally dangerous. The position which 
he holds is apparent from the use made of 
such words as amissibility, millenialism, 
amillenialism, epigenesis, rapture, dis- 
pensationalism. 

Nevertheless there are warnings against 
“the insanity of literalism” (pp. 225, 235), 
and the whole concludes with a state- 
ment of the spirit in which all ought 
to labor: “A hermeneutical victory at 
the expense of Christian graciousness is 
hardly worth winning” (p. 267). Reading 
this book gives the feeling that we ought 


to “leave the elementary doctrines of 
Christ and go on to maturity” (Hebrews 
631). 

J. CartER SwaAIM 


WHERE 
ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


This new teaching 


picture filing cabinet 
is carefully construct- 
ed by wood craftsmen. 
Its 20 suspended fold- 
ers, 13%” by 18”, will 
keep 200 or more pictures straight, 


clean and indexed for immediate use. 
Cabinet is 17%” wide, 14” deep and 
20” high. Please state color when order- 
ing: Highland Green, Dutch Blue or 
Pearl Gray. Complete with folders, 

Only $29.50 
10” base for file, with rollers, 

Only $3.85 


Order from 
PICTURE FILE DEPARTMENT 


232 S. Prospect Street 
Marion, Ohio 


WAN TED—Experienced Religious 
Education Director. Active church. 


Suburb of New York. Sunday school 
900. Begin September 1, 1957. Salary 


$6,000 plus living and car allowances 
and pension. Reply: Box WS, Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Use stewardship courses 
Written ‘specially for us! 


We all agree that teaching stewardship to children is im- 
portant. But until now there were no stewardship teaching 
materials available that were written specifically for 
children. Now the Christian Board of Publication offers 
you two brand new courses, incorporating the newest and 
best teaching techniques, which were created to meet the 
needs of children. These courses cover grades 1 to 6, with 
each course divided into six sessions. They teach children 
the meaning of stewardship and give them opportunities 
to practice its basic concepts in their daily lives. While 
they were created primarily for church school classes in 
stewardship, they may also be used in vacation church 
school, week-day church school, as an addi- 
tional resource for Sunday morning Graded 
lessons, or during evening family meetings. 
See this new idea in stewardship education 
for yourself. Send for returnable examina- 
tion copies of all these new materials. 


July-August, 1957 


CHRISTIAN SBOARD 


OF SPUBLICATION 


Beaumont ond Pine Blvd. 


BOX 179, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Good Gifts from God 


A primary course for grades 1 to 3 giving children an 
awareness that all gifts come from God. Leader’s Guide 
—64 pages of concrete, session-by-session plans—75 
cents. My Stewardship Folder—8 illustrated work 
sheets—25 cents. Letter to Parents—8-page booklet 
of explanation to parents—4. cents each. 


God Expects Our Best 


A junior course for grades 4 to 6 teaching ways to prac- 
tice stewardship. Teacher’s Guide—a 64-page book of 
session plans and teaching aids—75 cents. 
My Stewardship Portfolio—8 illustrated 
sheets of stories, songs and projects—25 
cents each. Letter to Parents—illus- 
trated booklet explaining the work of the 
course—4. cents each. 
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“I wish I was dead !” 


Terrible words to come from 
the lips of a little child... 


HOCKING, isn’t it? But the little girl was simply express- 

ing what countless thousands of other children feel... 

the forgotten children of the city slums, compelled to live ina 
world of dark hallways and filth-littered alleys, of rancid 
garbage smells and nameless fears. They sleep in musty 
rooms, sometimes three or four in a single bed. They are hun- 
gry so often that the ache has become habit. They see and 
hear things that no child should be permitted to see or hear. 


For these children the worst time of all is the summer. 
Then the air is most poisonous with exhaust fumes and fetid 
smells. Tempers are shortest in the stifling heat. Wailing 


$500.00 endows a bed in perpetuity 
$35.00 gives a child two weeks at Mont Lawn 


$17.50 pays for one week « $3.00 pays for one day 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME | 
BUSINESS OFFICE: 27 EAST 39TH STREET, ROOM 649 | 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Yes, I want to help some poor child spend two wonderful and | 
inspiring weeks in God’s outdoors. Here is my Gift Of $..eccccccccsssccscsceeeee 
(I understand that the Christian Herald Children’s Home is a com- l 
pletely non-profit organization, and my contribution is fully tax- | 
deductible on my income tax return.) 


WMO y sabes Gus voccadvdcctwcaiesineccupassccues caedecsensanacene ne eeccccccccccs ! 
! 
PEW eo cvs adc couccunsssaccstscaccubsncicdedncviogevacusvncaswanaententeean | 
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babies, blaring radios, the din of traffic fill the days and 
nights. The slum child is trapped between the sweltering 
walls of his tenement and the blazing street. 


But every year, up at Nyack on the Hudson, there is a 
refuge for many of these children ...a pleasant haven high 
on a hill where they may escape for two glorious weeks. 
Here they romp on wide green lawns among tall, shady trees 
... they take hikes through the woods... they go swimming 
in a beautiful modern pool. They eat nourishing meals three 
times a day. They sleep in their own beds, between clean, 
cool sheets. 


Mont Lawn offers these children a real vacation from the 
heat and dirt of the slums... and it does more. Friendly, 
sympathetic counselors prove to them that not all adults are 
to be distrusted and feared. In the interdenominational 
chapel they learn of God’s love. For most of these children, 
Mont Lawn is an experience that may spell the difference 
between a lifetime of poverty, bitterness, and even crime... 
and a happy, useful future guided by God. 


This summer there are hundreds of children still waiting 
to go to Mont Lawn. Unless we receive immediate help, 
many of these children will not be able to go. The very tot in 
the picture is typical of these unfortunates .. . condemned to 
go on staring hopelessly at a world they have reason to hate, 
not only throughout the long, hot, weary summer months... 
but perhaps for the rest of their lives! Two weeks at Mont 
Lawn could make such a world of difference... but some one 
must make it possible. 


Will you be the one to send a child such as this away from 
the slums for two weeks? Just $35 will pay the entire cost, 
but even the smallest contribution will help. Remember, one 
of these little ones is depending on your kindness. Mail your 
contribution now! 
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Christian Education TV for Children, 

EizaBeTH ALLSTROM 
Salen MAINS. oe eco ene Feb.-July 
“Look Up and Live’—A TV Program, 

IWAN ET? COX! SR, 7 oe ecu eee July 17 
Missionary Education Filmstrips ..Oct. 47 
New Movie on Stewardship, A, 


Ke THOMPSON oo. + eo oe oee July 10 
Use Radio and TV “Spots,” Bruce C 
NIDSHER Santer e tcc care eee Dec. 19 
Audio-Visuals for Christmas ...... Nov. 48 
A-Vs in Christian Education ....Jan.-July 
B 
Back to God Again, Lowrtt BrestTen 
BIACZ AAD ae epee RO ie July 3 
Batiret, Irene: Out-of-doors in 
Summer—with Primaries ......... June 8 
Barnes, Marcaret E. M.: Plays on 
Peace and Plays on Race .......... July 21 
Barron, Mary Entre: How Rewarding 
Ate UAWATUSY faces sscapeeciiwscd- sss Sept. 13 
Before and After Camp, Mase. 
ae ee te Nov. 18 
Better Teaching Through Supervision, 
FRANK M. McKrssen ..............- Mar. 7 
Bible 
It Happened in Reno, Geratp A. 
GATE eee eee ee 50's saci Sept. 8 
“Big Three” in Vocational Choice, 
The, Eimer G. Miion ............ Jan. 2 
Bocarpus, LaDonna: 
Ry Sarre) ci rey ee Nov. 13 
Take Children Out-of-Doors ....Apr. 6 
Bone, Maurice D.: Trip Camping ....Nov. 9 


Books and Curriculum Materials 
Adventures for the Family Through 


Books, Imo Ruyzie Foster ........ Oct. 23 
Books for a Growing Leader, FRANCES 
OSCE ESTER Sc oe cee acaareccoacact Dec. 21 


“Living Right’ Kit, Cameron P. 


TELA EES SN 9g Se NS Rene eee Feb. 16 
New Course Guide, A, Marcus J. 

NERIES TER (ene eosin alice Se we nc ose skis Jan. 27 
Plays on Peace and Plays on Race, 

Marcaret E. M. Barnes ........- July 21 
Resources for Leaders, W. RANDOLPH 

EMOBNTON foci <sw oc oe ow asisaiene May 24 


Stewardship, T. K. THompson ..... June 19 
Story Paper Boom. A. OTIz 


SRAWRTESTER GE Po ce nccnue sarees Sept. 16 
Where to Get Help, Ermer G. 
WESSON Eon fel, dot sce ameiose sees Jan. 25 


Books for a Growing Leader, FRANCES 

C. McLester 
BraNsTETTER, Otte: A Story Paper 

DESEO Cth 5 28 ae SB en Sept. 16 
Brown, ExizasetH: A Good Campsite Nov. 22 
Bucxincuam, Metyin C.: Youth Week 

1956 in Arlington, Virginia ........ Dec. 13 
Building and Equipment 


Don’t Crowd! Virem E. Foster ....Oct. 18 
It’s Never Too Hot to Attend Air 
Conditioned Churches .......... June 17 
Lighting the Church Stage, ARTHUR 
Sols ESTE gh Aa i ae a ee Mar. 12 
Why Do We Need Space? Viner E. 
CREST Sates Ae Sas aps Apr. 15 


Month Page 


Buttock, Henry M. Prepare for Sunday 
School 


Cabinet of United Christian Youth 

Moyeriont =<. oes SA Nov. 46 
CatHoun, Jay R.: The Ministry Is at 

Stake 
Camping Resources, Methodist Camp- 

mg Commitice +22. 22 2 23 oo sc ce Nov. 24 
Camps and Conferences (See also Church 

Out-of-Doors) 

More Like Christmas than Christmas, 


Ween, > Posree.. |: Dec. 4 
Caton, Dorotay Weezer: Whistle While 
Wow eWorsdup, 2.2...) 53S Feb. 7 


Children's Work (See also Teaching 
Methods, Vacation Church Schools, 
and Weekday Religious Education) 
Christian Education TV for Children, 

Eqizasera ALLSTROM .............. Feb. 14 
Church “At Home” to the Children, 


The, CaTsrnmne McDonarp .-Mar. Ti 
How Children Become Stewards, 
Emma Jane WHITE .............. July 5 


How Rewarding Are Awards? Mary 


arn Gs SEBO SC... 232 ee Sept. 13 
How to Teach a Song, 

BARGER. 25. ooo ee Feb. 12 
Longer Sessions—More Learning, 

AEWA SE SOIR: LOE sine oor sas eae July 13 
None but the Best Evangelism for 

Children, Paur L. Srurczs ...... June 14 


Nursery Deparimenit Includes Parents, 
The, Mary E. V=naere and Pxoxsr 


My Anemone fee. 22.25.25 28s. Dec. 14 
Nursery Parents Get Together, 

Pxorse M. ANDERSON .............. Oct. 10 
Out-of-Doors in Summer—with 

Juniors, Ontve D. Spartmne ...... June 9 
Out-of-Doors in Summer—with 

Primaries, Irene Batrer ........ June 8 


Out-of-Doors into the Lives of People, 
The, Mary E. Venasre and Enwanp 
L. Scsaumeman 

Plan Your Outdoor Activities, Mary 


Exizaseta Mason ................Apr. 7 
Rozrsoom, Jonw D.: The Church and 

“Exceptional” Children .......... July 15 
Stewardship in a Child’s Life, Enrrz 

aA ACMEW J... con Oscoen so aces coe July 4 
Story Paper Boom, A, One Brawns- 

WETTER |. ses Soran foun dee eeses Sept. 16 
Storytelling for the Fours and Fives, 

Bare; Faguny ©2555 -cs. seco. seseees Dec. 8 
Take Children Out-of-Doors, La- 

Donna Bocarvus -.............--.. Apr. 6 
Theology and Children, E. G. Hom- 

MICHATINOM bso. oa tenes coos ee ce ene Oct. 19 
Too Many Pupils, Carotyn Gopparp 

ay a Sis SNA ee ae ees fe Mar. 4 


Wanted: Baby Sitters, Mary Enna 
SEAN Se ER eet cwan 5 con tae Sept. 14 

When Parents Aren't Interested, 
James S. and Sara Kiem Crarxe. July il 

When Their Daddy Died, J=xnz S. 


WSU Sas roots ee ce des 5. Apr. 9 
Whistle While You Worship, Doro- 
wy Weepen Caron) J... 32. 2-5. Feb. 7 


Choice of Lifework, The— 
Begins at Home, Franx R. Witson..Jan. 7 
Calls for Personal Counseling, Wiz- 
Pet \ ¢4 Ra S00 1 a poppe a Jan. 13 
Demands Special Programs, Rozrrt 
oes! CL ee eee eee Jan. Il 


Month Page 


Christian Growth in Dynamic Groups 
(See Group Dynamics) 
Christian Education TV for Children, 


ELizaBETH ALLSTROM...............2- Feb. 14 
Christian Vocation Comes First, 

ArTour A. HItcHCcock............... Jan. 4 
Church and “Exceptional” Children, 

The, Joun D. RozEBoom............. July 15 
Church and School Cooperate, FranK 

Tj SERVERS |. Ss canons onesie cs octets Jan. 21 
Church “At Home” to the Children, 

The, CATHERINE McDOoNALD.......... Mar. 11 
Church Groups for Young Parents, 

Drexet W. MOLtison................ Apr. 17 


Church Out-of-Doors 
Before and After Camp, Masen 


METZE ys cciv.on cosa ceueeloneekce cet Nov. 18 
Camping Resources, Methodist 

Camping Committee ............. Nov. 24 
Church Out-of-Doors, The, Hucs W. 

RANSOM? 5 onisus sas och ee ee Nov. 2 
Day Camping, LaDonna Bocarous. .Nov. 13 


Family Camping, Epwarp L. 


SCHEINGMAN |. .secnase cae tee Nov. 12 
Good Campsite, A, Ex1zAsBera 

BROWN oct acc necaes site cee pene Nov. 22 
Leaders Grow Out-of-Doors, JosEPH 

W..ENSLEE }. atid sn ee Pee Nov. 21 
Meet God Out-of-Doors, LowEti 

BRESTELEEAZZARDY Sonos Saennes Nov. 3 
One Program—Indoors and Out, 

Rosent WS PuLny ce \.e ose esas Nov. 7 
Out-of-Doors in Summer—with 

Juniors, Ottve D. SPARLING....... June 9 
Out-of-Doors in Summer—with 

Primaries, IRENE BALLIET ........ June 8 


Out-of-Doors into the Lives of Peo- 
ple, The, Mary E. VENABLE and 


Epwarp L. ScHLINGMAN........... Nov. 4 
Plan Your Outdoor Activities, Mary 

EqazaABETH MASON ...:..........-- Apr. 7 
Take Children Out-of-Doors, 

LaDonna BoGarvus .............- Apr. 6 
Teachers Use Group Dynamics 

WILLTAM SYDNOR)<« ..0. 00005060000 June 6 
Trail Camping, Ep Crmu............ Nov. 10 


Trip Camping, Maurice D. Bonz...Nov. 9 
Week-end Camping, Artuur O. 


PHINNEY: suc: gee ees ck ssn aaen eee ene Nov. 15 
Church Out-of-Doors, The, Hucn W. 
RANSOM fof ycoa gate wes «sick ce eee es Nov. 2 


CiarKE, James S. and Sara Kien: 
When Parents Aren’t Interested...July 11 
College Majors and Church Careers, 
Exawer, G. Miron -.... oo cneadenses Jan. 15 
Cooperative Work 
Annual Meeting of Division— 


Reports; 2 Seren eaeke et kes Apr. 41 
Around-the-World Work Camps, 

C. FREDERICK STOFRKER ............ Dec. 11 
Church and “Exceptional” Children, 

The, Joun D. Rozesoom........... July 15 
CYC Learns How to Serve, A. 

DENNIS! SAVAGE) 6.92 3555 cess Soeeaws Sept. 18 
It Happened in Reno, Greratp A. 

LARUE! S25. .coonoee sae eee Sept. 8 
Japan—1958, Pump C. Jongs....... June 11 


Stories of Jesus, Pam C. Jones....Oct. 6 
They Choose Their Council Com- 


mittees ois 3.0 8 ee Oct. 13 
UCYM Delegation to the Inter- 

American Consultation .......... Dec. 39 
World Youth Projects, Joun S. - 

WOOD wanus occtcvc ccs nccmmoee tes Mar. 20 
Youth South of the Border, Grorcre 

A. WIELTAMS 0.0 Sc oe eet Sa dees nln June 16 


Youth Week 1956 in Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, Mervin C. Bucxrnenam....Dec. 13 
Cornick, Marta: Rythmic Movement 


in Christian Education............. Apr. 12 
Cox, Atva I.: Longer Sessions—More 

Learning Soo scr von swe cect donmeaues July 13 
Cox, Atva I., Jr.: “Look Up and Live” 

—A TV Pram wotemtitass seeker July 17 
Creative Dramatics—A Good Way to 

Teach, BARBARA ANDERSON..........- Oct. 8 
Critt, Ep: Trail Camping............. Nov. 10 
38 


Month Page 
Cruse, CiyDE: Healing in Its Wings. .Sept. 20 
Curriz, Bettie: Experiment—Senior 


High Conferente’...o.. .<. 6.26 Nov. 16 
CYC Learns How to Serve, A, DENNIS 
SAVAGE So oarae soot w aces center Sept. 18 
D 
Dana, JoserH C.: Welcome Home!....Feb. 4 


Day Camping, LaDonna Bocarpvs.. 
Decision Is Yours, The, D. Maurice 


IALEAN) occ caw oe ceo ect yee eee Jan. 23 
Dramonp, Ruts R.: Primary Depart- 
ment Worship Resources....... Each Issue 


Directors of Religious Education 

(See Administration) 
Don’t Crowd! View E. Foster........ Oct. 18 
Don’t Threaten Me! Jesse H. Zrecter..May 6 
Dowter, Burnette W.: No Help 


Wanted <.cnccaw ares anes coe eee Feb. 10 
Dramatics (See also Special 
Observances) 
Creative Dramatics—A Good Way to 
Teach, BARBARA ANDERSON......... Oct. 8 
Healing in Its Wings, CiyDE 
CRUSE. oven ce oak Dee ee eee Sept. 20 


He Was Able, Beunan G. Squtres...Feb. 18 
Lighting the Church Stage, ArTHUR 


SS. JRISSER' ...vcee seis Uonasle sacar Mar. 12 
Playreading Has Many Uses, JAMES 

Hi, WARREN, C3200. cone occas oeeates July 19 
Plays on Peace and Plays on Race, — — 

Marcaret FE. M. Barnes..........- July 21 
Recommended Plays for Easter, 

A. Ancynr’ Kinigne) 225.05. oes cee Feb. 17 

E 


Evangelism and Outreach 
“Look Up and Live’”—A TV Program, 


ALVATE Cox; GR. 0. 5. conse sues sees July 17 
More Like Christmas than Christmas 
Vineu.-E, FOSTer .. 5.020.522 cass 00= Dec. 4 
None but the Best Evangelism for 
Children, Paut L. SturcEs ...... June 14 
Experiment—Senior High Conference, 
Berrre (Comer 7205. 0-0n sc oeccenecen Nov. 16 
FE 


balsa eee ete ate maleic =eeiiereiaeie= Nov. 12 _ 


Paisley Life Education 
Another Year, Witt1am E. Wrer..Apr. 10 
Church Groups for Young Parents, 
DREXEL W. MOLLISON............. Apr. 17 
Should I Make My Child Go to 
Church School? RanpotpH Crump 


MISEEER Sr vaicccic ens Weciaece enone ne Sept. 4 
Fivier, James E.: Getting and Training 
ERAGCTS I Ses ov ative se au ene e Semone esse Nov. 20 
Pilm *Klps Pena eee eee Feb.-July 
Friurry, Ruts: Storytelling for the 
Fours and Fives... 2.2). dostscesnee- Dec. 8 


Foster, Ivo Ruyte: Adventures for the 


Family Through Books ........... Oct. 23 
Foster, Viren E.: Don’t Crowd!...... Oct. 18 
More Like Christmas than Christ- 

THAS Foc eie be canis sae wetieaerctens Dec. 4 
Teaching by Teams................ Mar. 18 
Why Do We Need Space?.......... Apr. 15 

Francis, JouN H.: Young People Tour 
Mission DtaliOnNs e724 <5 on nee eee Apr. 18 
G 
Garnett, Rosert T.: The Choice of 
Lifework—Demands Special Pro- 
BAM ow ep ress eee es oe Jan. 11 
Germ, Mary: What Is Good 
Teachme?s "S22 ncatiees sw hats opanek Mar. 15 
Getting and Training Leaders, JAMEs...... 
ED AIOEER. Cc cose oe cents ot en enh Nov. 20 
Getting and Training Weekday 
Teachers, IRENE HENDERSON........- June 12 
Gis, Jack R.: Groups Are Made—Not 
BOD oe soso hcciak ce hacen eke ke May 12 
God and Country Award, The, Harry 
Ty, ESURE Ti cc nawh de emeneaees Feb. 8 


Gopparp, Carotyn: Too Many Pupils.Mar. 4 
God’s Hand in Our Lives, LowEtu 


Month Page 
Breste, HazzARD .......... «se eae kG RELee 
Good Campsite, A, Ex1zaseTs Brown Nov. 22 
Group Dangers—Beware! Jrsse H. 
ZIEGLER 


ba to Dynamics 
istian Growth in Dynamic Groups 5 
© epee Issue, May) 
Decision Is Yours, The, D. Maurice 


ALLAN So. 05%. cs00255 sewn eee Jan, 23 
Don’t Threaten Me! Jesse H. 
VAl.~ 1h -: Se et May 6 
Group Dangers — Beware! Jesse H. 
eSececeeveess beeen eee May 16 
Group Life in the Church, Cynrsta 
CoOWEDRS 0... scree bc oe eee May 14 
Groups Are Made—Not Born, Jack 
Rye GIBB vi iicwccweed dese one May 12 
Help Me Become a Person, Revet L. 
HOWE «occ seseees esate ogee May 4 
How to Teach in Groups, Paut B. 
MAVES 2). ouscces set ow eee May 18 
Leaders with a New View, WARREN 
Hi. SCHMIDT yi . censac'-.0.000 cee May 23 
Members One of Another, Ross 
SNYDER 2... sc cc cess coke 5 cena May 8 
More Power to You, W. RannoipPx 
"THORNTON © . 2.0. << sa000 sae May 2 
New Course Guide, A, Marcus J. 
PRIESTER 2... 2052s «2s Jan. 27 
“QOnly.Christ and Each Other,” 
Dwieut E. STEVENSON.............- May 10 
Resources for Leaders, W. RANDOLPH 
"THORNTON ....2..0<+ son oa eee May 24: 
Spiritual Chain Reaction, Dan | 
WEST ..5c 0000000 0cc 0550s eee May 7 
Through Groups to God, W. Ran- 
DOLPH THORNTON ....:..-<-eeenneee Apr. 5 
What Are the Leader’s Roles? 
Hantetcn B. TREecker. 2. eeeeee May 20 
Where Two or Three... ,” LOWELL 
BRESTEL HAZZARD ... 2.0.22 5eeeeeee May 3 
Who Am I? Grratp E. KNoFF...... Mar. 9 
Group Life in the Church, Cynrsia C. 
WEDEL. 2.5.6 dic cese see csceeeennnne May 14 
Groups Are Made—Not Born, Jack R. 
C21: Seo May 12 


Kit 00206. 0 0 cc .cas eos cage ae een Feb. 16 


Handicapped Persons 
Church and “Exceptional” Children, 


The, Joun D. RozEBOoM........... July 15 
Hazzarv, LOWELL BRESTEL: 

About Prayer. ...5....<:.«s ssa June 3 
Back to God Again oecec cue, See July 3 
God’s Hand in Our Lives.......... Jan. 3 
If Jesus Should Come Again....... Oct. 5 
Little Boy at Mary’s House, The..Dec. 3 
Matter of Tense, A..-.-.c.i,eseueee Apr. 4 
Meet God Out-of-Doors............ Nov. 3 
What about God?.................- Sept. 3 
What Are You Giving Up for 

Lent? ..cisvescessccnnne eee Mar. 3 
What Manner of Man?............. Feb. 3 
“Where Two or Three...”........ May 3 


Healing in Its Wings, CrypE ae Sept. 20 
Help Me Become a Person, Revet L. 
FOWE 6 ocsvecacescceusaaa open May 4 
HENDERSON, Irene: Getting and Train- 
ing Weekday Teachers............. June 12 
He Was Able, Brutan G. Squires..... Feb. 18 
Hrrcncocx, Artour A.: Christian 


Vocation Comes First ............- Jan. 4 
Honces, Granam R.: Pray for Your 

Pupils 22:5... 55 20 .0<loee eee Dec. 6 
Homrercuauson, E. G.: Theology and 

Children’ .-.....0scsse0s eure - Oct. 19 
How Children Become Stewards, . 

Emma JANE WHITE.......-..--+0eee July 5 


How Rewarding Are Awards? Mary . 
Eprrn BARKON. .. 2.35.55. 60 eanee eee Sept. 13 
How to Teach a Song, Mary Husy...Feb. 12 

How to Teach in Groups, Patt B. 


se May 18 
Howe, Revet L.: Help Me Become a 
P@rs08l ©... sch css osnpee Ameena May 4 


Huey, Mary: How to Teach a Song. .Feb. 12 


International Journal of Religious Education 


4 
r 


Month Page 
Hutme, Wiu1Am E.: The Choice of 
Lifework—Calls for Personal Coun- 


i= Sh eS ee eee Jan. 13 
Hunt, Rotre Lanier: The N.E. A. 
Celebrates Its Centennial.......... April 3 
Hype, Froy S.: Job Descriptions for 
Church School Workers............ Oct. 14 
I 
If Jesus Should Come Again, Low=ii 
ESTE NETASERGM 5. oes ncc ss esecee Oct. 5 
InsLEE, JosepH W.: Leaders Grow Out- 
ab Ca ee eee Be ere eee Nov. 21 


Intergroup Education 
Plays on Peace and Plays on Race, 
Marearet E. M. Barnes.........-- July 21 
Is It Truly a Wasted Hour? (Edit.)..Apr. 2 
It Happened in Reno, Grranp A. 


ETO) 21) Sept. 8 
It’s Never Too Hot to Attend Air 
Conditioned Churches ...........- June 17 
J 
Japan—1958, Pui C. Jones......... June 11 
Job Descriptions for Church School 
Workers, Froy S. Hype...........-- Oct. 14 


Jounson, Martin J.: We Invested in 


ROTEL yo. ee eee Mar. 5 
Jones, Par C. 

Japan—I1958 ........2.22-- eee eee eee June il 

Stories of Jesus. ..<..-........---.- Oct. 6 


Gem fot oh) ee oe eee =.6 
Kyicet, A. Arcyte: Recommended 

Piays for Easter...........-.-.-+-- Feb. 17 
Knorr, Grratp E.: Who Am I?....... Mar. 9 


Laborers Into His “raged (See 
Vocations, Christian 

paenns) Hucusert H.: Vocations 
Conferences Add Perspective. aa Jan. 20 


ni fh oe EO 23 
Leadership Education 
Better Teaching Through Super- 
vision, Frank M. McKrss_n...... Mar. 7 
Getting and Training Leaders, JAMES 
prs 2 ee eee ee Nov. 20 
Getting and Training Weekday 
Teachers, Inene HeEnprrson....June 12 
Job Descriptions for Church School 
Workers, Froy S. Hype...........-. Oct. 14 
Kit for New Teachers, A, Mrs. Lock 
"Puli: ae BOE ee Dec. 6 
Leaders Grow Out-of-Doors, JosEPH 
WT SRSERII eat eee ase ons =~ Nov. 21 
Leaders with a New View, WARREN 
ie Seca on es ee May 23 
Skill- Thrill, Davp B. 
oa ee ee ee Sept. 10 
New Course Guide, A, Mancus J. 


PRIESTER . 

They Learn to Teach by Watching, 
Herman J. SwEET Oct. 

We Invested in Youth, Mastm J. 


FRISSER es So rw wat aw og ssa nee neesesss Mar. 12 
Little Boy at Mary’s House, The, 
Lowett Breste, Hazzarp Dec. 
“Living Right” Kit, CaMmEmRon P. 


July-August, 1957 


Honth Page 

Lioyp, Mary Eena: Wanted: Baby 
SETS Ete. ee oe ee Sept. 14 

Longer Sessions— More Learning, 
J Vi TD o> Soe oe ees, Dee en epee July 13 

“Look Up and Live”—A TV Program, 
EWA SE? COX, SR S222. ceva geet. July 17 

M 

Marry, Lucme: “Missions” Means 
SECOUNE on eae anon een eae Feb. 5 

Mason, Mary ELizasern: Plan Your 
Outdoor Activities................. Apr. 7 

Matter of Tense, A, Lowziz Bresrez 
OE; AE an ee ere Apr. 4 

Maves. Paut B.: How to Teach in 
(earring a Se ee May 18 

McCrag, Ian J.: 

Senior High and Young People’s 
Dept. Worship Resources..... Each Issue 
Stafl-for-a-Day «2.2 - 2g ee esd Dec. 10 

McDonatp, CatHeetne: The Church 
“At Home” to the Children........ Mar. 11 


McKissen, Frank M.: 
Better Teaching Through Supervi- 


SEO gs. chs aie mae estes ae des ab Mar. 7 
Po eractcal Answer: .)...52-<<4---- Sept. 6 
McLestrr, Frances C.: Books for a 
rowinrit cater = 25. Soe Dec. 21 
Meet God Out-of-Doors, Lowex1t Bres- 
FEE, SIATEARD. oo oc 5 cetera ees kee Nov. 3 
Members One of Another, Ross Sny- 
— a eae eRe Peaks ae ee ee ey: mes May 8 
Merze, Mase: Before and After 
aris sos ik sos Pious Nov. 18 
Migrant Children in Vacation Schools, 
Dortna Ann WEAVER................ Apr. 20 
Muir, RAnpotpp Crump: Should I 
Make My Child Go to Church 
rn ale ee ee Sept. 4 
Mouton, Exaer G.: 
“Big Three” in Vocational Choice. 
ERIC eo ece eae eae nc sea scnse Jan. 2 
Choice of Lifework—Grows in the 
te Sitre Sor Ee Jan. 9 
College Majors and Church 
ares pe rare eee etacec sae nes Jan. 15 
Where to Get Help................. Jan. 25 
Ministry Is at Stake, The, Jay R. 
QO Be Jan. 18 
Missionary Education 
Japan—1958, Pam C. Jones....... June ll 
Learn about Migrants, Austm H. 
1 et OES ae nee ee Dec. 16 
Migrant Children in Vacation 
Schools, DortHsa ANN WEAVER..... Apr. 20 


Missionary Education Filmsirips Oct. 47 


Stories of Jesus, Pam C. Jongs...Oct. 6 
Young People Tour Mission Sta- 
tions, Jonn H. FRancis..........-. Apr. 18 
Missionary Education Filmstrips....Oct. 47 
“Missions” Means “People,” Luce 
RY oe ono Satis wh oc ob nie owes Feb. 5 


fee, Youn, Parevits....- .o-c.s<+-<s Apr. 17 
More Like Christmas than Christmas, 


THORNTON 
More Skill—More Thrill, Day B. 


ee Se © eee See ere Dec. 19 
N 
N-E.A. Celebrates Its Centennial, The, 

ce BP ai, a Apr. 3 
Newsy, Donatp O.: The Stewardship 

oS ae eee July 8 
New Course Guide, A, Marcus J. 

PPERUER Weer unc ga tans a ofan e's women Jan. 27 
New Movie on Stewardship, A, T. K. 
23 eee July 10 
No Help Wanted, Burnerr=e W. 

(io) Fo a ae Sees see ....Feb. 10 
None but the Best Evangelism for 

Children, Paut L. Srorcss......... June 14 


Month Page 


Nursery Department Includes Parents, 
The, Mary E. Vewastz and Puorse M. 
AMEESON, . 0 s02 ee ee. es Dec. 14 
Nursery Parents Get Together, Prozz 
ANDERSON 


MM Anson 2527. ee Oct. 16 
oO 

One Program—Indoors and Out, 

Hosent W. Tutir...- 5 3}... Nov. 7 
“Only Christ and Each Other,” 

Dwicer E. SSREUENSON. - <5 soc sous May 16 
Out-of-Doors in Summer—with Jun- 

iors, Oxtve.D. Sparnine............. June § 
Out-of-Doors in Summer—with Pr- 

maries, Imene Batrirr.............. June 8 


Out-of-Doors Into the Lives of Peo- 
ple, The, Mary E. Vewasre and Ep- 


warp L. Scuimyeman................ Nov. 4 
P 
Painney, Arraur O.: Week-end Camp- 
EE oh Baa cist peeseees Pei eee oid Nov. 15 
Plan Your Outdoor “Activities, Mazy 
Exazapern MASOn............._.. ee Ve 
Playreading Has Many Uses, James H. 
eng See eS Sa July 19 


Plays on Peace and Plays on Race, 
Mareaner E. M. Barngs............. July 21 
Posiage Stamps in Christian Educa- 


tion, Kart W. Scueurim........... June 4 
Practical Answer, A, Franx M. 
etre See Se Se ee Sept. 6 


Prayer (See Worship) 

Pray for Your Pupils, Gesanamw R. 
Saas es aos fe as Dec. 6 

Prepare for Sunday School, Hexzy M. 
Buttock 


Reimers seer... Jan. 27 


Race Relations (See Intergroup 
Education) 
Ransom. Hue W.: The Church Oui- 


-PIOOES ee sete eee. 2 Nov. 2 
Recommended Plays for Easter, A. 
Anpese emerge 2, SS Feb. 17 


Religion and Public Education 
Church and School Cooperate, 


Peawe 1) Sires... Jan. 21 

Resources for Leaders, W. Ranporpa 

EqeEromE sos ere. 2 NS May 24 
Rhythmie Movement in_ Christian 

Education, Marraa Cornicx........Apr. 12 
Rizst, Mes Locx C.: A Kit for New 

XE ea ee ne ah es Dec. 6 
Ruissm, Azrsur S.: Lightings the 

tarrcetny picasso = 2 2), ee Mar. 12 
Ross, Exizaserz: “To Know God”....Oct. 12 


Rozzsoom, Joun D.: The Church and 


“Exceptiona¥’ Children............ July 15 
Ss 
Savace, Dennis: A cre Learns How 
se 5, — ae eee. See een Sept. 18 
Seneurizee, Kart W.: Postage Stamps 
in Christian Education ........... June 4 
Scativeman, Enwarp I. 
Family Campimg................... Nov. 12 
Out-of-Doors Into the Lives of 
People, The (with Mary E. Vex- 
1 pee ee a ee ee RY 
Scasopr, Warzen H: Leaders with a 
News Wie Soccer acl. See ee May 23 
Sserye, Harerer D. and Lauzexs C:: 
We Celebrate the New Year..... Dee. 18 


Church School? Raxporps Cause 


iTS spe ee eS Se, ae Sept. 4 
Steves, Franx L.: Church and School 
Coummertaten ise oie ck Jan. 21 
Snynzz, Ross: Members One of 
SENET Ate Cae eu eo ee May 8 
Seartine, Oxrve D.: Qut-of-Doors in 
Summer—with Jumiors............ June 9 
E 


Month Page 


Special Observances (See also Dramatics) 
More Like Christmas Than Christ- 


mas, Viren E. Foster............. Dec. 4 
We Celebrate the New Year, Harriet 
D. and Laurens C. SEELYE......... Dec. 18 


Spiritual Chain Reaction, Dan West..May 7 
Spencer, Howard C.: Those Behind the 


Scenes fet Macc Cnantoneesten oie Dec. 6 
Squires, Beutan G.: He Was Able...Feb. 18 
Staff-for-a-Day, Ian J. McCrar..... Dec. 10 
Stevenson, Dwicut E.: “Only Christ 

and Bach? Other’: $o0.25 6 sucess con May 10 
Stewardshi 

How Children Become Stewards, 

Emma JANE WHITE................ July 5 

New Movie on Stewardship, A, 

Ds ISS THOMPSON? 7) Acaiene toeteas July 10 


Stewardship, T. K. Taompson...... June 19 
Stewardship in a Child’s Life, Eprru 


De VAGNEW concise tener readee July 4 
Stewardship Power of Youth, The, 
DonArp O. NEWBY... saws eneeeess July 8 
Stewardship, T. K. Toompson........ June 19 
Stewardship in a Child’s Life, Eprra 
Js AGNEW? oissais nae cialeciecieecotieeecets July 4 
Stewardship Power of Youth, The, 
Donan O. NEWBY...........000000% July 8 
StorrKer, C. FrReperick: Around-the- 
World Work Camps................ Dec. 11 


Stories of Jesus, Pamir C. Jones...... Oct. 6 
Story Paper Boom, A, Orr 


BRANSTETTER) ..0uc. ecco tian ee os Sept. 16 
Storytelling for the Fours and Fives 

RUTH PLURRY... os ec een canes Dec. 8 
Srurces, Paut L.: None but the Best 

Evangelism for Children........... June 14 
Sweet, Herman J.: They Learn to 

Teach by Watching................ Oct. 21 


Sypnor, Witt1am: Teachers Use Group 


Dynamics”. Jc/enecmeeendoecnccs aes June 6 
a 
Take Children Out-of-Doors, 
LaDonna BoGarbus...............5. Apr. 6 
Teachers Use Group Dynamics, 
WILLrAMT SYDNOR sane. «sige dene eee June 6 


Teaching by Teams, Vier E. Foster. Mar. 18 
Teaching Methods (See also Children's 
Work and Youth Work) 
Better Teaching Through Supervi- 


sion, Frank M. McKrssen........ Mar. 7 
Creative Dramatics—A Good Way to 
Teach, Barsara ANDERSON......... Oct. 8 


How to Teach a Song, Mary Huey. .Feb. 12 
How to Teach in Groups, Paun B. 


IWEAVES:: .. J. tere ies sie Coreen May 18 
Learn about Migrants, Austin H. 

ARMITSTEAD! \). 5 oats, ste been cele eaeleee Dec. 16 
Postage Stamps in Christian Educa- 

tion, Karn W. ScHEUFLER......... June 4 
Pray for Your Pupils, Granam R. 

HODGES's'5).3 sis. selomes SaWnor ee dette Dec. 6 
Prepare for Sunday School, Henry 

NF BULLOCK.c cer eae eee Dec. 7 


Rhythmic Movement in Christian 
Education, Martua Cornick.:..... Apr. 12 
Teachers Use Group Dynamics, 


Wiw1aM SyYDNOR................0% June 6 
Teaching by Teams, Vircu E. 

HOSTER Ys cavers cone AU ee eee Mar. 18 
What Is Good Teaching? Mary 

GERM 3520s cece care mmnecine Mar. 15 


Herman: J.(SwEer. i iccs sce cccecenes Oct. 21 
THompson, T. K.: 

New Movie on Stewardship, A.....July 10 

Stewardship? 22.20% see eecaeee eee June 19 
THORNTON, W. RANDOLPH: 

More Power to You............... May 2 

Resources for Leaders.............. May 24 

Through Groups to God........... Apr. 5 


SPENCER Sc Accs coe ee ieee here Dec. 6 
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Through Groups to God, W. RAnpo.px 
THORNTON 
“To Know God,” ExizaBetH Ross..... Oct. 12 
Too Many Pupils, Carotyn Gopparp.Mar. 4 


Trail Camping, Ep Critn.............. Nov. 10 
TrecKER, HarueIcH B.: What Are the 
eader’s Roles? ..;; Sistine aiteesis ssios May 20 


Trip Camping, Maurice D. Bone..... Nov. 9 
Tutty, Rosert W.: One Program—In- 
Goors'andi Outs cress aleleeatess Nov. 7 


UCYM Delegation to the Inter- 


American Consultation............. Dec. 39 
Use Radio and TV “Spots,” Bruce C. 
IMOSHER @acs ce hte noe cee seat aeae ies Dec. 19 


Vacation Church School (See also 
Children's Work) 
Migrant Children in Vacation 
Schools, DortHa ANN WeEaver....Apr. 20 
VENABLE, Mary E.: 
Nursery Department Includes Par- 
ents, The (with PHorse M. ANDER- 
son) 
Out-of-Doors Into the Lives of Peo- 
ple, The (with Epwarp L. Scxatrne- 


DEAN) .z,(ee\ ote csctesiefeteteste states neietastoynete Nov. 4 
Vocations, Christian 
“Big Three” in Vocational Choice, 


The, Ermer G. MILnion......- sre dal, 2 
Choice of Lifework, The— 
Begins at Home, Frank R. 


WILSON a1. co Sardine oatee (rete elctatete Jan. 7 
Calls for Personal Counseling, 
Wittiam FE. HuLME.............. Jan. 13 
Demands Special Prgrams, 
Ropert T. GARNETT.............- Jan. 11 
Grows in the Church School, 
Eimer G. MILLION............... Jan, 9 
Christian Vocation Comes First 
Artuur A. HITCHCOCK.............- Jan. 4 
College Majors and Church Careers, 
Exmer G. MILLION...............- Jan. 15 


Decision Is Yours, The, D. Maurice 
AALEAN - selanab ad okanetecec nneeee Jan. 23 

Laborers into His Harvest (Special 
Issue, January) 

Leaders Grow Out-of-Doors, JosEPH 


W.INSLEE! iiascmrmerces teenies cae Nov. 21 
Ministry Is at Stake, The, Jay R. 
CALHOUN  aciestercter stotetstede apaioreteletetetere Jan. 18 
Vocations Conferences Add Perspec- 
tive, HucusBert H. LANDRAM ...... Jan. 20 
Where to Get Help, Exmer G. 
IMITETIONGES atlas nts at eereeio ice ena Jan. 25 
Vocations Conferences Add Perspective, 
Hucupert H. LANDRAM..............- Jan. 20 
Voss, B. Marcaret: Junior Department 
Worship Resources ...........- Each Issue 


Ww 


WatrHatt, Davi B.: More Skill= 


Mores bhirill evjaaice sss ecndeceetan Sept. 10 
Wanted: Baby Sitters, Mary Epona 

LLOYD Ro SNs icaenceh oo cele sitioo icles Sept. 14 
Warren, JAMES H.: Playreading Has 

Manis Wises? i.e -conttscnilssmase ter July 19 
Weaver, DorTHA ANN: Migrant Chil- 

dren in Vacation Schools .......... Apr. 20 
We Celebrate the New Year, Harriet 

D. and Laurens C. SEELYE .......... Dec. 18 
Wenet, Cyntuia C.: Group Life in 

the, Chutelt vance sep aise oacinieltta alate May 14 


Weekday Religious Education (See 
also Religion and Public Education) 
Getting and Training Weekday 


Teachers, IRENE HENDERSON ...... June 12 
Practical Answer, A, Frank M. 
IMCKSBBEN con cccepieinaeitaee ie . Sept. 6 
Week-end Camping, Artuur O. 
PHINNEY Wacdcancesntteessatcsanectele Nov. 15 
We Invested in Youth, Marri J. ss 
JOHNSON ic cscnnacecee mcm otelac onions Mar. 5 
Welcome Home! Josepu C. Dana ....Feb. 4 
West, Dan: Spiritual Chain 
Reaction) 20 cen: a. do gaclecdscie tomes May 7 


Month Page 
What about God? Loweti BresTEL 
FLAZZARD os tcc oicturnes Cale eee tetera Sept. 3 
What Are the Facts about the Sunday 


Schools? 7 ...5052 0.0. ccecs ceeetentes Apr. 14 
What Are the Leader’s Roles? 
Hareien B. TRECKER ...........-.-+: May 20 

What Are You Giving Up for Lent? 
LoweELt BRESTEL HAZZARD ......-.... Mar. 3 


What Is Good Teaching? Mary Germ Mar. 15 
What Manner of Man, Lowett BREsTEL 
FEAZZARD 2 i c)eis'ete stale cle siete al nee nena Feb. 3 
When Parents Aren’t Interested, 
James S. and Sara Kien Cuiarke ..July 11 
When Their Daddy Died, Jennr S. 


WINSOR! 2 ogo sa oe ce een wanes Apr. 9 
Where to Get Help, Exmer G. 

MILLION | fit is os bow entero eee Jan, 25 
“Where Two or Three ”” LOWELL 

BRESTEL HAZZARD |. .3.0% 335s See May 3 
Whistle While You Worship, Dorotuy 

WEBBER CATON .\:'..; «oc ccs estonia Feb. 7 
Waitt, Emma Jane: How Children Be- 

come. Stewards? 5.05 ccs snes July 5 
Who Am I? Gerautp E, Knorr ....... Mar. 9 


Why Do We Need Space? Vircm E. 


FOSTER J 3..:.3...ccaeute ss oslo nie Apr. 15 
Wiurams, Grorce A.: Youth South 

of the Border: 2.32. «0 sessions June 16° 
Witson, FRANK R.: The Choice of i 

Lifework—Begins at Home ........ Jan. 7 


Wimmer, Witttam E.: Another Year...Apr. 10 


~ Winsor, JENNIE S.: When Their Daddy 


Died css is acs. ccmiegte ae cten eee aaa Apr. 9) 
Woop, Joun S.: World Youth Proj- 
(+t RBBBRO BON DECREO GOD CHCOGdaccus: o Mar. 20 
World Youth Projects, Joun S. 
WO0d 2... ciscsccesceendeeadeeee Mar. 20 
Worship 
About Prayer, LowEtt BrESTEL 
HAZZARD. ..c:; <5 s/s/sie:eiatyele beeen ee June 3 
Whistle While You Worship, Dorotry 
‘Wesser CATON |. .000. se sees Feb. 7 


Worship Resources for Primaries, Juniors, 
Junior Highs, Young People ..Each Issue 


Y 


Young People Tour Mission Stations, 


JOHN H. FRANCIS 75.4. Jo.ceeantee Apr. 18 
Youth South of the Border, Grorce 
A. ‘WILLIAMS ......00.. 00000 eee June 16 


“Youth Week 1956 in Arlington, Vir- 


ginia, Metvin C. BucKINGHAM ...... Dec. 13 
Youth Work (See also Administration, 

Church Out-of-Doors and Teaching 

Methods) 

Around-the-World Work Camps, 


C. FREDERICK STOERKER ............ Dec. 11 
Cabinet of United Christian Youth 

Movement). %\. .:<.is2/scgeeeeoeee ...- Nov. 46 
CYC Learns How to Serve, A, : 

DENNIS’ SAVAGE .../..0.00 ee ene Sept. 18 
Experiment—Senior High Wiis 

Berrie CuRRIe \...010sce eee . -Nov.16 
God and Country Award, The, 

Harry L.. LESuRE ......0-esaeueee Feb. 8 
“Look Up and Live”—A TV Program, 

Atva I. Cox, JB... ..s000seaeen July 17 
Playreading Has Many Uses, 

James H. WARREN %....4.sc00manene July 19 


Staff-for-a-day, Ian J. McCrae....Dec. 10 
“To Know God,” Exizasern Ross ..Oct. 12 
UCYM Delegation to the Inter-Ameri- 


can Consultation .2.....0s2 eee Dec. 39 
We Invested in Youth, Marin J. 

JOHNSON, §« s:04000ie-4 ose baad ene Mar. 5 
World Youth Projects, Joun S. 

Woon ..sc0:5s5sc08s dash see . 20 
Young People Tour Mission Stations, 

Joun H. FRANCIS. ...+.c0scaeeeee Apr. 18 
Youth South of the Border, Grorce 

As "WIELIAMS 2 2 oon cesses ee canoe June 16 


Youth Week 1956 in Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, Metvin C. BucxincHam ....Dec. 13 


7 
ZIEGLER, JESSE H.: 
Don’t Threaten Me! .............0- May 6 
Group Dangers—Beware! ........May 16 


International Journal of Religious Education 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT HUMAN DRAMA EVER LIVED! 


Cecil B. DeMille has recorded, 
for all ages, the dramatic story of Moses 


and the Ten Commandments, bringing to life 
through the medium of the motion picture 
screen, this inspiring theme. 


CECIL B.DEMILLE’S 


PRODUCTION 


| Cited by leaders 
of all faiths as a 

¥ spiritually enrichening 
experience making the 
Bible thrillingly alive. 


storring 


HESTON-BRYNNER-BAXTER- ROBINSON: DE CARLO-PAGET DEREK 


HARDWICKE - FOCH « SCOTT - ANDERSON - PRICE 


Written for the screen by AENEAS MACKENZIE * JESSE L, LASKY, JR. * JACK GARISS + FREDRIC M. FRANK 
Bosed upon the HOLY SCRIPTURES ond other ancient ond modern writings ¢ Produced by Motion Picture Associates, Inc. 


NOW SHOWING OR SOON TO BE SEEN AT LEADING MOTION PICTURE THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY! 


THE 
INTERPRETERS | 
Mee | 


Volume 12 


Ready A ugust ee, 


“The Dead Sea Scrolls” by Frank M. Cross, Jr. of Harvard, one of the 
editors of the scrolls featured in Time Magazine this spring; 16 pages of 
color photographs of manuscripts, including these new discoveries; 2 other 
general articles; 2 indexes to the complete set of 12 volumes;commentary 
on James through Revelation—all these are included in the final volume of 
this comprehensive biblical commentary. 928 pages. $8.75 


Complete, unabridged paper-bound editions of well-established Abing- 
don books by leading religious writers, published earlier in more 
expensive bindings. Printed from the original plates, these eight Apex 
Books cost a total of only $10, compared with a total cost of $23.25 
for the cloth-bound editions. The series includes books of importance 
to both ministers and laymen. Uniform size: 534x814 inches. Attractive 
3-color covers. Watch for the second list of Apex Books—ceoming 
September 9. 


Leslie D. Weatherhead = WHEN THE LAMP FLICKERS $1.25 
Ralph W. Sockman THE HIGHER HAPPINESS $1 
George A. Buttrick PRAYER $1.50 
Winfred E. Garrison A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO $1.25 
Edgar J. Goodspeed HOW CAME THE BIBLE? $1 
Halford E. Luccock IN THE MINISTER'S WORKSHOP $1.25 
John Bright THE KINGDOM OF GOD $1.25 


Frederick C. Grant AN INTRODUCTION TO NEW 
TESTAMENT THOUGHT $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES ABINGDON PRESS 


